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A FINE COLLECTION OF THE BEST ITALIAN 

VIOLINS, by Gaspar di Salo, Magini, Amati, Guanarius, Galliano, &c., on 
sale at moderate May be viewed daily, from 11 till 5 at M. Boessourda, 
85, Essex-street, Strand, 





ONDON POLYHYMNIAN CHOIR.—Altos, Tenors, 

and Basses required. Apply at the rehearsals on Thursday evenings, 

Throne Room, Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate-street Within, at 8 o’clock precisely, or 
by letter immiediately, addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Cayley, as above. 


ROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL—Polygraphic 

Hall, King William-strect, Obarin .—T WO HOURS OF ILLUSIONS.— 

Last week but Two ton to Pro! Frikell’s departure on 4 provincial 

tour. Every evening at 8; Saturday afternoons at 3. Private boxes, one guinea; 

box 5s ; orchestra stalls, 3s ; area, 2s.; amphitheatre, 1s. Places may be 

— at the Polygraphic Hall, and-at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old 
-street. 








ONE OF THE FINEST ORGANS IN THE WORLD 
TO BE SOLD, 


SUITABLE FOR A 


CHURCH, CATHEDRAL, OR GRAND MUSIC HALL. 
Apply to the Publishers of the “‘ Musical World.” 


‘\ 





LOUCESTER CATHEDRAL.—There is a vacancy in 
this Choir for a BASS VOICE, who will be appointed Probationary Lay 
Clerk. His duties will be to attend Divine Service twice daily, and practising 
whenever required by the Precentor. The emoluments will be a fixed stipend of 
£10 2-year, and one shilling and sixpence for every attendance at Church; anda 
sum of £10 yearly will be set aside, and with the accumulations of interest will 
be a plied for his benefit in such way as the Chapter shall think best on his retire- 
ment from his office, with the consent of the Dean and Chapter, provided his 
conduct bas been eonganert & The Candidates likely to suit will be required to 
ap before the Dean and Ohapter on some day in October or November, which 
will be signified to them. Applications for the situation, stating the agé and 
place of residence of the Applicant, with ‘Testimonials as to moral and religious 
character, power of voice, and musical capacity, to be forwarded to J. A. Whit- 

combe, Esq., Chapter Clerk, on or before the 20th of October next. 

By order of the Dean and Chapter, 
1, Barton-street, Glouceater, JNO. A WHITCOMBE. 
16 Sept., 1858. 





% THE MAY. QUEEN,” a Pastoral, composed by 

WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. Prof. Cantab., to words by 
Henry F. Chorley, first a ery at the Leeds Musical Festival, September 8, 
1858, IS NOW PUBLISHED, and consists of an overture and ten vocal pieces. 
Price, complete, Fifteen Shillings. Each piece may be had separately. ader 
and Cock, 63, New Bond-street, corner of Brook-street, London. 





IANO MUSIC.—BEETHOVEN’S ROMANCE for 


the Violin, Op. 56, Transcribed for Piano, by W. VINCENT WALLACE, 3s. 
‘That penetrating and thrilling sweetness which flowed from Beethoven’s own 
soul and speaks so powerfully and touchingly to the souls of others lives in this 
beautiful romance.”—Northern Whig, Sept. 17. 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC by G. A. OSBORNE.— 


Du, duliegst nur im Herzen, 3s. ; Trab, trab, 3s. ; La Belle Nuit, Nocturne, 2s. ; 
The Lily, Waltz, 3s.; What are the wild waves sayin (transcribed), 2s. 6d. ; 
Schlummerlied, by Kiicken (transcribed), 2s. ; The Tear, by Kitcken (transcribed), 
3s. ; Grand fantasia from Mozart’s ‘Don Juan,” 4s. ; French air, by Auber (tran- 
scribed), 8s.; The Violet, Mazurka, 3s, 








BRINLEY RICHARDS’ RECOLLECTIONS OF) 


WALES; for the PIANOFORTE.~ Twelve books, 3s. each, or, in one vol., 
21s. Ajso, by the same popular composer, Angel's Song, 2s. ; Ma Normandie, 2s, ; 
St Marsch Galop, 8s. ; he Vision, 28. ; Ange si pur, 2s. 6d. ; La Reine Blanche 
Galop, 4s. a La Féte de la Reine, $s. ; Mary Astore, 8s. ; Britons, strike home, 3s.f; 
La: Valse Nojre (study for the right hand on the black keys), 3s.; Homewa 
March, , 3s. ;. Valee Tealienne, 8s.—London: ROBERT COCKS and 0O,, New 
utes and of all music-sellers, 





EW SONG.—Just published by Robert Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington-street, the song of “HOPE,” poetry by C. D. H., music 
by Alfred Gilbert. 





. 
HE IMPROVED HARMONIUM.—Mr. W. E. 
AL EVANS, inventor of the English Harmonium (exhibited in London in 1844), 
calls attention to the improvements he bas lately made in this instrument. The 
subjoined testimonial from Mr. Alfred Mellon is one of the many he has received 
from eminent professors :-— 
Tue VALE, Kixo’s Roan, CHEtsEA, 
reh 19th, 1858. 
Dear Srr,—I have much pleasure in giving you my opinion upon your 
Harmonium ; it is the best instrument of the kind I have ever heard. 


Yours very truly, 3 
To Mr. W. E. Evans. ALFRED MELLON. 
51, Norfolk-street, Sheffield. 





IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 


ture equall, d ther, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
of temperature equally and togethe ’ y for freq’ 2 








WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE— THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON. 
14, EAST PLACE, KENNINGTON ROAD. 





ONSIEUR ALPHONSE VILLIN (de Paris) Importer 
of Italian, French, and German Strings for all Instruments, List of prices 
and samples forwarded (free) on application. ( Bee 
The celebrated ACRIBELES, now universally adopted by all Violinists, cannot 
be had GENUINE butat the above address of Monsieur A. Villin, sole and exclusive 
Wholegale Agent for the United Kingdom. = 
ROMAN AND NAPLES STRINGS (not to be surpassed), are sold by Monsieur 
Villin fully 15 per cent. cheaper than any other house in the trade in England. 


Vv. R. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


AND 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. 








Dr. Marx begs most respectfully to announce that he is open to engagements 
: with his highly approved, interesting, pleasing, and instructive 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 


ENTITLED 


DR. MARK .AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 


numbering upwards of thirty Instrumentalists, and a most effective Chorus, the 
whole forming a most complete and unique 


JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 


COMPOSED OF 


Little English, Irish, and Scotch boys, from five to sixteen years of age, who play 
operatic-selections, solos, ducts, quartcts, quadrilles, marches, and polkas ; and 
sing songs, choruses,-&c., in a most effective manner, and to whom he gives a 
gratuitous general and musical education in order to illustrate his highly approved 
system of niusical education, and with whom he travels about the etn 
excite an interest for and help to establish musical institutions calléd ‘* Con- 
servatoires of Music” for little children in every town, city, and village of this 
great empire. 
All letters address, please, Free Trade Hall, Manchester. 










































































Exercises for Daily Practice, by GEorGE Cas, No. 1 inC, No.2 in G@. 2s, each. 


MUSIC FOR THE CONCERTINA. 





CONCERTINA SOLO. 


An Introduction to the Baritone Concertina; with remarks on its advantages and capabilities as an accompaniment to the Voice, and as a substitute 
for the Viola or for the Violoncello in Concerted Music; followed by a series of Sacred and Secular Subjects, arranged in a progressive form by Gzorce Case, price 5s. 
Boosey’s Universal Instructions for the Concertina, commencing with the first Rudiments of Music, and proceeding through a Progressive Course of 
Study to the most difficult and elaborate style of performance ; comprising Examples, Exercises, and Explanations, composed, compiled, and arranged by GEorcE 
Case, Third Edition, price 5s. 
La Sonnambula, complete for the Concertina, arranged by Gzor@e Cass, price 4s, 


Selection from “ Elisire,’” by GrorGE Cast, 3s. 6d. 


ONE HUNDRED MELODIES FOR THE CONCERTINA. 


Selected from the most popular Modern Operas, Dance Music, Songs, &c., arranged by GEORGE Case. 








Also, just published, 


ONE HUNDRED SACRED MELODIES FOR THE CONCERTINA. 
ARRANGED BY GEORGE CASE. PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 





In One Book, price One Shilling. 








A Periodical of Standard and Modern Music, arranged for the Concertina and Pianoforte. 


CONCERTINA AND PIANO. 
THE CONCERTINA MISCELLANY. 


Arranged by GEORGE CasE. 


Numbers, One Guinea: ov, Price Half-a-Crown each. 

















Subscription for Twelve 


1855. No.20, Les Quatre Saisons .. oe +» Verdi No.36. at aig noid j’aime—Robert le 
No, 1. Fantaisie, Masaniello ve +» Auber 21. Wedding March +» Mendelssohn oe .» Meyerbeer 
2. Selection from The Creation . Haydn 22. Selection from Zampa . Hérold 1858, 
8. Selection from Lucia a « Donizetti 28. Selection of Scotch Airs -- National 87. The celebrated Air and a Selection 
4, Fantaisie on Irish Airs .. .. National 24, Selection from Figaro »» Mozart of the Variations from Sonata 
5. Selection of French Airs . National 1857. dedicated to Kreutzer, Op. 47.. Beethoven 
6. Fantaisie on Guillaume Tell . Rossini 25. Selection from La Filledu Régiment Donizetti 88, Pot-pourri from The Crown 
7. Selection of popular Dance Music Various 26, Selection from the Bohemian Girl. Balfe Diamonds,. . Auber 
8. Fantaisie on Il Trovatore .. Verdi 27. Second Selection from I] Travatore Verdi 89. Selection from The Midsummer 
9. Selection of American Melodies .. National 28. Selection from Les Huguenots .. Meyerbeer Night’s Dream .. os Mendelssohn 
10. Fantaisie on Don Giovanni Mozart 29. Selection of National English Melo- 40. Fantasia on La Traviata (2d Select. ) Verdi 
11. Selection from Stabat Mater .. Rossini dies.. ee -» National 41. Selection of Popular French Songs Various 
12, Selection from Rigoletto .. -» Verdi 30. Selection from Norma . Bellini 42, Selection from Stabat Mater - 
, 31. Seleetion from Fra Diavolo . Auber Selection) .. ° Rossini 
13. Selection from Puritani .. +» Bellini 82. Selection of Popular Russian Melo- 43. Selection from Luisa “Miler +. Verdi 
14. Selection from Lucrezia Borgia .. Donizetti dies, introducing the National 44. Selection from Martha - Flotow 
15. Selection from Stabat Mater «» Rossini Hymn ° -- National 45. Selection from Stabat Mater (ath 
16. Selection from Don Pasquale - Donizetti 33. Fantasia on I Lombardi, intro- Selection .. »» Rossini 
17. Selection from Ernani .. Verdi ducing La mia letizia .. Verdi 46. Selection from La Favorite” +» Donizetti 
18. Selection from the Songs without 84, Prendil’ anel, Duet.. es -» Bellini 47. Selection from I Martiri .. +» Donizetti 
Words . Mendelssohn 35, La Carita and I Marinari .. +» Rossini 48. Selection from Stabat Mater (5th 
19, Selection from La Traviata ee Verdi Selection .. os eo -» Rossini 
POPULAR RECREATIONS. 
A Series of Favourite Subjects for the Concertina and Piano, by GzorGz CasE. Arranged in a new and easy form, combining pleasure 
with practice. Price One Shilling each, 
No. 1. Rigoletto: ‘La donna? mobile,” and “ Questa 0 quella” -» Verdi No. 8. Valse (sung by Madame pang . Venzano 
2. Il Trovatore: ‘‘Il balen,” and “Ah! che la morte” (Trou- 9. French Airs: ‘‘ Partant pour la Syrle,” “La Marseillaise,” and 
badour’s Song) Verdi ‘*Mourir pour la patrie” -.» National 
8. Lucia di Lammermoor : “Fra poco a me,” and “Tu che a Dio 10. Irish Airs: “‘The Harp that once * through Tara’s “Halls, si 
spiegasti ” iy .. Donizetti **St. Patrick’s Day,” and ‘‘The Last Rose of Summer” .. National 
4. Sonnambula: “Allis lost now,’ * and ‘ “stil 180 gouty” ‘ «» Bellini 11. Scotch Airs: ‘‘Bonnie Dundee,” ‘Blue Bells of Scotland, » 
5. Norma: “Deh! con te : me +» Bellini ** Annie Laurie,” and ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the rye” ational 
6. Selection of the most acme Valaes D’ Albert 12. American Airs: “ Minnie, ” «Old Folks at Home,” and " Nelly Bly” 
7. Polka: “ L’Enfant” D’Albert *, * To be continued 
G. REGONDI. No. 27. Lucia di Lammermoor, Per correte le spiagge; ente unesta; 6. d. 
BOOSEY’S REPERTOIRE, CONSISTING OF THE MOST POPULAR MODERN ’ Regnava nel ; Sulla to 4 0 
PERAS, &c., ARRANGED BY GIULIO REGONDI 8. d 28. ditto Soffriva nel pianto; Chi’ ‘a frena; Alfin 
No, 1. La Ps mod Come per me sereno; Cara Camp: wane a . 8 0 si ma; mj am pocoame ,. oo o = 0 
2. ditto Vi ravviso; and Tu don sai ‘ . =m -— 
3. ditto Tutto 2 sciolto; and Ah! per che non’ ee oe MISCELLANEOUS. 
4. ditto Prendil’ anel tidono .. oo +» 8 0 | PIECES FAVOURITES ET FACILES, ARRANGED BY REGONDI, CASE, 
5. ditto Ah! fosco cielo; and Ah! non ‘giunge a 8D AND SEDGWICK : each 2 6 
6. __ ditto Son geloso ; and Tutto 2 gioja ow “Come innocente giovane,” and Non vha’ squardo” (“Anna 
7. Linda. Cara luoghi: and O luce di guest’ anima - 8 0 Bolena”) 
8. ditto E la voce ; and Ah! consolarmi se « EO “My boyhood’ 's love,” and Waltz from “ Leoline” 
9. ditto Ah! bel destin ; and Di tu pene oe oe oa 2 ‘* Logie o’ Buchan, ” and ‘‘Oh, whistle” 
10. Ernani. Ernani, Ernani, *involami ~ &@ “Deh non voler,’ "and ‘Ah! cosi” (‘Anna Bolena”) 
11 ditto Solingo errante ; Infelice ; Vi iva “Augusto; ke. pee **A lowly youth” (‘* Matilda”) 
12. ditto Come rugiada al ceapite .. oe ee oe o 8 0 ‘* Beauty’s praise” —WEBER 
3. L, Gordigiani. Three Celebrated Songs .. .. see . 8 O ‘* My skiff is on the shore” 
14, __ ditto Second Selection of ditto.. 8 0 “Thou art gone from my 
15. Rigoletto Introduction ; Questa o quella ; “Tutto ; Ballata, &c. 3 0 = OF ITALIAN OPERA, \RRaNGED BY GEORGE CASE.. each 3 6 
16. ditto E il sol; Caro nome; Zitti, ziti; Deh’non parla o &€§ No. 1. Tu vedrai la sventatura, from ‘‘Il Pirata 
17. _ ditto Parmi veder ; La donna & mobile ; Bella figlia - 8 0 2. Bel raggio lusinghier, from ‘‘Semiramide” 
18, Les Huguenots, Introduction ‘and Chorale ; Sans ce beau ciel ; Plus 8. Vivi tu, from ‘‘ Anna Bolena” 
? a ai blanche; Nobles Seigneurs oe « 8 0 4. In questo semplice, from ‘‘ Betly” 
» po e eee pays 5 7 hoe fans Vi Des baigneuses 8 0 5. Fra poco a me, from ‘Lucia di Lammermoor” 
20. itto -~ é div: cs ataplan; Vierge Marie; En mon 6. Ah! non credea, and Ah non giunge, from “‘Sonnambula” 
‘ on droi oe os 3 0 | Glee from Weber's Preciosa, ‘‘Beauty’s Praise,” es — REGONDI!.. vo ae 
21. dit Gloire au grand Dieu ; Le danger presse 3 0 | Ernani, Ernani, involami, ditto oo oe oe wo 3 
22. Robert le Diable, Verrez; Jadis re; nait'; O Fortune; Va ditelle [: 3 0 Fantasia from “I Puritani” by Rickarp BLAGROvE 40 
23. ditto En vain j'es spore; Idol de ma vie; Quand j je quittai — lascia la Normandie,” from ‘Robert le Diable,” by ANN Maria 
as niet . a Remeendis Fatal gnoment ; Robert, toique 3 0 4 a ee | 
itto ritre (Cheeur) ; Dieu puissant (Trio finale) x 8 0 all is Tost, * from’ # nuambula,” “ a4 . 
25. I Puritani. La luna, il sol, le stelle; A festa! Ah! per sempre; Variations on a om Le Bonnambuley by Hewny Fanaa |= -. os 3 $ 
L Sui come arele : ate,ocara . 40 Pot-pourri on Airs from Verdi’s ‘‘I Lombardi”—J. ScaTes ,, oe ee 
26, ditto Son vergin ; Qui la voce; Vien diletto: ‘Corre avalle; “Adelaide,” by L. van Beethoven—J. SCATES .. ie pe is 6.88 
Nel mirati: Bredea simesara.. Se 4 0! Polka, by Charles D’Albert—J.SCATES 4. «2 ee eg o 2 @ 








BOOSEY AND SONS’ Musical Library, 


24 and 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, 
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MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 
(From the London Journal.) 

Tuts young lady, who, at the age of two-and-twenty, has 
- gained an European reputation, and a distinguished place among 
the greatest pianists of the day, affords a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the fact, that high genius is almost uniformly precocious. 
Genius, indeed, seems to be intellectual power, thrown by pecu- 
liarity of temperament, or, perhaps, external influences, into a 
particular channel; and, accordingly, it is not only in poetry 
and the fine arts that precocity of genius has been generally 
observed, but also in philosophy, and the most severe and 
abstract science. We have had precocious Pascals, Newtons, 
and Bernouillis, as well as precocious Popes, Handels, and 
Mozarts. It has been said, indeed, that, in music especially, 
great genius has been found unaccompanied with general mental 
power. But this we have never believed; and the citation of 
the case of Mozart as a proof of this assertion, is founded on a 
most injurious misconception of that illustrious musician’s cha- 
racter. Absorbed in his art, he was little conversant with the 
business of the world; but it is impossible to read the sad and 
affecting history of his life, so finely told by his biographer, 
Holmes; or his charming letters so full of deep thought, acute 
remark, and pure and lofty feeling, without perceiving that his 
intellectual strength was not unworthy of his artistic genius, 
The youthful subject of this slight notice, though no one has 
ever been more deeply devoted to music, is (as all who know 
her are well aware) by no means a mere musician, but pos- 
sesses a well-cultivated mind, and the talents and acquirements 
which bestow a grace upon society. 

Miss saree was born in 1836, at St. Servan, in France, 
where her parents were then residing. When a mere infant her 
musical propensities excited attention, and she made such pro- 
gress under the instructions of her mother, that when she was 
four years and a half old, she appeared at a charitable concert 
in the above town, and played a fantasia ina manner which 
created general astonishment, She afterwards received lessons 
from Kalkbrenner, at Paris; and, on the return from her family 
in London, was for some time the pupil of Mrs. Anderson. 
Her last instructor was Thalberg,* from whom, doubtless, she 
acquired her exquisite beauty and delicacy of touch. But 
neither from him nor from any other instructor did she acquire 
those peculiar features of her artistic character on which her 
present pre-eminengee is founded, It was by her native force of 
character, her active and inquiring mind, her indomitable energy 
and perseverance, that she was enabled to grasp the whole 
range of art, as developed in the works of the greatest masters 
of every age and every school. 

Tt was in the year 1850 that Miss Goddard first appeared be- 
fore the London public, at the National Concerts given at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. She was then only fourteen; but the re- 
markable brilliancy and finish of her execution were immediately 
noticed, and she became one of the chief attractions of those 
entertainments. As might be expected, her performances, in 
those days, consisted chiefly of the music of her principal 
instructor, Thalberg, and other composers of the same school; 
though even then she began to emancipate herself from its 
trammels, and by her playing some of the works of the great 
and almost forgotten old masters, to show the catholic spirit 
which she has since so strikingly displayed. 

Soon after that period she made a continental journey of many 
months, chiefly, we believe, in Germany; in the course of 
which she visited the principal cities of that most musical land, 
eagerly profiting by all the opportunities of study and improve- 
ment which it afforded, while every one warmly welcomed the 
charming young Englishwoman, so eager and enthusiastic in the 
pursuit of her art. Her career since her return is well known 
to all who are acquainted with the state of music in London. 
From year to year her powers and her reputation have gone on 
increasing. Her presence at the principal concerts of the metro- 





* There seems to be some error here. If we are well-informed, 


M. Thalberg had no more to do with Miss Goddard’s classical educa- 
tion than Kalkbrenner or Mrs, Anderson,—Ep. M, W. 








polis is deemed indispensable and essential to their success ; 
and the same thing is becoming the case throughout the pro- 
vinces. We are proud, in short, of our native artist ; and the 
proverb that “a prophet has no honour in his own country” is 
reversed in the case of Arabella Goddard. 

To be accomplished in any one branch of an art, it is necessary 
to be conversant with it in its whole extent. No mere performer 
was ever a great performer. To execute a sonata of Beethoven 
as it ought to be executed, the player must not only be animated 
with a spirit congenial with Beethoven’s own, but must under- 
stand all those principles and rules of art employed by the 
composer in giving substance and form to his thoughts. This 
knowledge is possessed by Miss Goddard in an eminent —_ 5 
and hence she derives her wonderful faculty of identifying 
herself, as it were, with the musician whose conceptions she is 
interpreting. She utters the language of Bach, of Mozart, or of 
Beethoven, as Bach, Mozart, or Beethoven themselves would 
have uttered it. In the most severe and profound, as in the- 
lightest and most ornate pieces, she is equally at home, but she 
is very far from feeling towards them equal attachment. She 
plays the popular music of the day as a sacrifice to fashion, but 
evidently as seldom as possible, her heart being with the great 
masters of an older time. To the study of Beethoven she has 
especially devoted Herself; and the manner in which she has 
developed the profound and recondite beauties of those works of 
his latest days which have so long been a sealed book even to 
musicians, and made them as clear and bright as sunshine, even 
to the crowds of amateurs who flock to her performances, 
entitles her to the warmest gratitude of every real lover of 
the art. 

In everything relating to the mechanism of pianoforte playing, 
Miss Goddard has come as near perfection as any performer has 
ever done. She has the rapidity of lightning; she can emulate 
the thunders of the full orchestra, or breathe the softest accents 
of the human voice. Indeed, by the exquisite pressure of her 
finger, she produces those sustained notes, “in linked sweetness 
long drawn out,” which seem actually beyond the capacity of an 
instrument of this class, ; 

These are not merely our own individual opinions of Miss 
Goddard’s powers as a pianiste ; we only echo the unanimous 
voice of the musical world. And if we have put no shades into 
our picture—if we have pointed out no faults or defects, it is 
really because we have been unable to find them out. 








Her Maszsty’s TozaTrE—A certain paragraph in the Globe, 
and a certain advertisement in the Zimes, have led to gloomy 
reports with regard to Her Majesty’s Theatre. Those, however, 
who would like to see this venerable place of entertainment 
closed, and those who, while friendly to it, are still apprehensive 
for the future, must not lose sight of the fact, that Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Sig. Giuglini, Mdlle. Piccolomini, and other popular 
artists connected with the establishment since its re-opening in 
1856, are engaged to Mr. Lumley for a series of years, on such 
conditions that if he has no London theatre at disposal he can 
employ their services elsewhere, at his own discretion. At this 
moment Sig. Giuglini is about to depart for Madrid, and Mdlle. 
Piccolomini for the United States, their engagements not being 
on their own account, but on that of Mr. Lumley. Experience 
has proved that it is not so easy to dispense with this in many 
respects justly celebrated impresario, who has evidently some 
lien on Her Majesty’s Theatre, of which neither Lord Ward nor 
any one else has the power of dispossessing him. Moreover, the 
present “alarm” is not the first by many. Her Majesty’s 
Theatre has been at the point of death (according to rumour) 
some dozen times at least, and Mr. Lumley cashiered. Yet, 
when the musical season was about to commence, a little pee 
prospectus gaily informed the world of fashion not mere y that 
“ old Double” was alive and free, but that he had been busily 
employed during the interval in entrapping new singing-birds 
for its delight.—Literary Gazette. 

Drury Laxzt.—The production of Martha is postponed for 
the present, in consequence, as is alleged, of the continued suc- 
cess of Zhe Rose of Castille, 
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(Concluded from page 615.) 


TueE Festival of 1826 commenced on the 3rd of October, and 
was the first occasion on which the meeting was honoured by 
being permitted to place at the head of the list of patrons the 
name of the reigning Sovereign, a distinction which has ever 
since been retained. The president for the year was Earl Howe, 
and the preacher the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. The 
principal vocalists were Miss Stephens, Madame Caradori, Miss 
Paton, Miss Bacon, the Misses Travis, Messrs. Braham, Vaughan, 
Knyvett, Phillips, and Signors Curioni and de Begnis. The 
choral body was greatly strengthened, and was aided by the 
Birmingham Choral Society, who have on all occasions, since 
their establishment, rendered most valuable assistance to this 
department of the Triennial Meetings. Amongst the instru- 
mentalists were J. B. Cramer, De Beriot, Kiesewetter, R. Lindley, 
Nicholson, Moralt, Ashley, Distin, Puzzi, Harper, and most of 
the other leading metropolitan performers. Mr. Greatorex was 
again the conductor, and was assisted by our late townsman, 
Mr. Munden. ‘The musical selection comprised portions of 
Mehul’s Joseph, Graun’s Zod Jesu, the Triumph of Gideon 
(selected from Winter), part of Haydn’s Seasons and of Handel’s 
Judas Maccabeus, and the choicest morceauk from the works by 
Mozart, Beethoven, Marcello, Leo, Winter, and other composers, 
The receipts were £10,104, of which £4,592 were appropriated 
to the benefit of the Hospital. 

We are not able to record the production of any important 
novelties at the Festival of 1829, which commenced on the 10th 
of October, under the presidency of the Earl of Bradford. Most 
of the works given at the morning performances were the same 
as those produced at the preceding meeting, with the exception 
of the introduction on Friday morning of a selection from the 
service written by Cherubini for the coronation of Charles the 
Tenth, King of France. The evening concerts, at the theatre, 
were diversified by a selection of operatic music, aided by the 
casual scenery and costumes in which the famous Malibran 
acquitted herself to the astonishment and admiration of a Bir- 
mingham audience, who now witnessed her performance for the 
first time. This lady, of whose wonderful power many of our 
readers still retain fond remembrances, was ably supported by 
Miss Paton, Mrs. Knyvett, Miss Fanny Ayton, and Madlle. 
Blasis; whilst amongst the male vocalists the credit of the 
Festival was sustained by Messrs. Braham, Knyvett, Vaughan, 
Phillips, Bellamy, Signors Giubilei and de Begnis, and Signor 
Costa, who is better known by his English name of Jr. Costa. 
This was the last occasion on which St. Philip’s Church was used 
for the morning performances, Before the next Festival was 
held ‘the indomitable energy of Mr. Moore had secured the 

erection of our superb Town Hall, and in 1834 that edifice was 
inaugurated by a Festival, with a notice of which we shall com- 
mence our next and concluding article. 


The third period of the history of the Musical Festivals com- 
mences with the celebration which took place in 1834. The 
Festival of that year was for many reasons more than usually 
interesting. The performances of sacred music were no longer 
given in St. Philip’s Church, but in the Town Hall, an edifice 
which excited general admiration as the finest concert-room in 
the world. The organ, superior in capacity and richer in tone 
than any instrument then existing, was used for the first time. 
Further, a new oratorio, by a composer of whom great expecta- 
tions were formed, was selected as a fitting complement to the 
noble organ and the magnificent Hall. The Mestival began on 
the 7th of October, under the presidency of the Earl of Aylesford. 
The vocalists were, trebles, Madame Caradori, Madame Stock- 
hausen, Mrs. Knyvett, and Miss Clara Novello; tenors, Mr. 
Braham, Signor Curioni, Mr. Vaughan, and Mr, Horncastle; 
counter-tenors, Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Terrail; basses, Mr. Phillips 
ae Machin, = rd and Mr. Taylor. The morning per- 
ormances were lex Mr. Cramer yening es 
Weichsel, Mori, and idee: the ale Phe thiiss: F: Mr. Mon 
cheles, on the pianoforte; Mr. Mori, on the violin; Mr. Lindley. 
on the violoncello; the Chevalier Neukomm, on the organ; and 





M. Stockhausen, on the harp. Mr. Knyvett acted as conductor 
assisted by Mr. Munden, who had performed the duties of chorus 
master. On the first morning the performance consisted of a 
miscellaneous selection, chiefly from Handel, Haydn, and 
Cimarosa; a portion of Neukomm’s oratorio of Mount Sinai, 
and the closing part of Spohr’s Last Judgment. On the second 
morning the Hall was filled by an overflowing audience eager to 
hear Neukonim’s David, in respect of which public curiosity was 
powerfully excited. We are not here called upon to criticise the 
work; but we should manifest undue forbearance if we did not 
say that the David fell short of the anticipation. So far as we 
know it has not been repeated. On the third morning a larger 
audience than had ever been present at a musical performance 
in Birmingham crowded the Hall to hear the Messiah, Every 
foot of space had its occupant; even standing room could not be 
found for the enormous number of applicants for admission, and 
hundreds retired unsuccessful and disappointed. The power of 
the organ and the capabilities of the Hall as a music-room were 
severely tested; but the test was admirably borne, and the high 
qualities of both the instrument and the edifice were demonstrated 
beyond the possibility of cavil. The oratorio was superbly per- 
formed: great as its effect always is, on this occasion it excited 
the audience to enthusiasm actually painful in its intensity. A 
writer who was present describes the effect of the Hallelujah 
Chorus :— 

“The audience rose as one mass, silent, breathless, and expectant, 
awaiting the first grand burst of this imperishable monument of great- 
ness. All that knowledge, power, and precision could do was done— 
the shout of hundreds, the blast of trumpets, the deep-toned diapason 
of the organ, the thunder of the drums, conspired to fill the mind with 
such overwhelming and indescribable sensation, that most trembled, 
while many wept as children, so uncontrollable were their feelings. 
During the performance of the concluding choruses—‘ Worthy is the 
Lamb,’ ‘Blessing and honour,’ and the ‘Amen’—so totally absorbed 
and lost was the understanding in the awful majesty of the music, and 
so deep, so universal was the feeling, that when the band had ceased a 
death-like silence prevailed, and it was not until after some minutes 
had elapsed that a foot was moved, a word was spoken.” 


Of the Evening Concerts two were given in the Hall, and one 
—at which scenes from Otello and Anna Bolena were performed— 
at the Theatre. The closing ball took place in the Town Hall, 
and was attended by more than 1,700 persons. The receipts at 
the Festival were £13,527, and the profits £5,489, out of which 
had to be paid £1,200 for lengthening the Toavn Hall, and £254 
towards expenses connected with the organ, which had been 
erected mainly by public subscription. The sum actually paid 
to the treasurer of the Hospital was £4,035. 

The Festival of 1837, which commenced on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, under the presidency of Lord Willoughby de Broke, was 
marked by the production of Mendelssohn’s S¢. Paul, conducted 
by the composer himself, who also performed eztempore on the 
organ at one of the Evening Concerts, a Concerto on the piano- 
forte, written expressly for the Festival. Two new oratorios, 
The Ascension, by Neukomm (conducted by the Chevalier himself), 
and the Zriwmph of Faith, by Haeser, were likewise performed 
at this Festival; and on Wednesday evening the opera of Semi- 
ramide, in which Grisi appeared, was given at the Theatre. The 
great attraction, however, independently of the Messiah, was the 
St. Paul, to which more than customary interest attached on 
account of Mendelssohn’s presence. If, however, the Festival 
was thus strong in point of the works to be performed, it was 
not less remarkable as regards the vocalists engaged, amongst 
whom were Grisi, Madame Albertazzi, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, and 
Signor Tamburini, none of whom had previously appeared in 
Birmingham ; Mrs, Knyvett, Miss Clara Novello, Signors Curioni 
and Giubilei, Messrs. Bennett, Henry Phillips, Machin, Hawkins, 
Hobbs, Vaughan, and J. A. Novello. The instrumental per- 
formers did not vary much from those who had appeared at 
previous Festivals, with the exception that Mr. Turle and our 
lamented townsman Mr, George Hollins, were the organists. 
Mr. Knyvett was again the conductor, and the orchestra was 
augmented to nearly four hundred performers. The Festival 
produced £11,900, the profit on which was £2,776, the long list 
of costly engagements haying seriously increased the expenses, 
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The interest excited in 1837 by the visit of Mendelssohn was 
amply maintained in 1840, when his noble Lobgesang, 2 Hymn 
of Praise, was produced. This admirable work was conducted 
by its composer, who also took a considerable part in the other 
performances at the Festival, including the performance on the 
organ of a composition by Sebastian Bach. The main portion of 
the programme was composed of the works of Handel, including 
the complete oratorios of Jsrael in Egypt and the Messiah, to- 
gether with selections from Joshua and Jephthah. The Evening 
Concerts were varied by the performance at the Theatre of 
Rossini’s La Gazza Ladra and Gnecco’s La Prova, each of these 
works being compressed into one act to bring them within the 
limits of a single evening. Another concert was enriched by the 
performance of Mendelssohn’s overture to the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. The warmth with which Mendelssohn was received on 
his appearance at the Town Hall was very remarkable, and the 
keen appreciation of his works then manifested may not unjustly 
be considered to have done something towards procuring for 
Birmingham the high distinction of having been the place where 
his immortal work, the Llijah, was first given to the world. 
The list of engagements in 1840 afforded strong evidence, had 
such been needed, that the committee were animated by a deter- 
mination not to suffer the least abatement of the reputation the 
Festivals had acquired. Amongst the names of vocalists who 
had not previously appeared in Birmingham we find those of 
Madame Dorus Gras, Madame Caradori Allen, Miss Birch, Miss 
Maria Hawes, and Lablache. The engagements also included 
Mrs. Knyvett, Braham, Phillips, Vaughan, F. Lablache, Young, 
Machin, Pearsall, and Signor Musatti. The Festival commenced 
on September 22, under the presidency of Lord Leigh, the father 
of the present Lord-Lieutenant of the county. The total receipts 
were £11,613, and the profits £4,503. 

The next triennial meeting, which commenced on the 19th of 
September, 1843, was not marked by the production of any im- 
portant novelty. The Messiah was the only oratorio given in its 
entirety; but the programme included a selection from Handel’s 
Deborah, part of Crotch’s Palestine, and Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 
‘Two of the evenings were devoted to the performance of operas 
at the theatre; the third evening was allotted to a miscellaneous 
concert at the Town Hall. The Festival closed as usual with a 
ball. The principal singers were Miss Clara Novello, Miss Rain- 
forth, Mrs. Knyvett, Mrs. Alfred Shaw, Miss Hawes, Signor 
Mario, and Signor Fornasari. Mr. F. Cramer led the morning 
and Mr. Loder the evening concerts. Dr. Wesley presided at 
the organ, assisted by Mr. Stimpson. Mr. J. H. Tally directed 
the operatic performance, and Mr. Knyvett for the last time 
filled the post of conductor. The receipts at this Festival were 
lower than they had been for many years, the total amount 
being only £8,822, of which, however, the hospital received 
£2,916. The president of the Festival was the Earl of Craven. 

The Festival of 1846 commenced on the 25th of August, with 
Haydn’s Creation, followed by a selection from Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, in which Mario, Grisi, Miss Bassano, and the famous 
German basso, Staudigl, appeared. On the following morning 
was performed the Zlijah, the production of which has conferred 
enduring fame upon the Festival of this year. His great work 
was conducted by Mendelssohn in person, and though we are 
tempted to linger over the recollection of the performance, we 
are precluded from yielding to the temptation, by the circum- 
stance that the event is still fresh in the memory of our readers. 
The vocalists to whom the music of Elijah was allotted were 
Madame Caradori Allan, Miss Bassano, Miss Hawes, the Misses 
Williams, Herr Staudigl, Messrs. Hobbs, Lockey, Phillips, and 
Machin. A melancholy personal interest clings to the production 
of Elijah. The composer had been supported until he had 
achieved an imperishable work ; but this done, he departed from 
amongst men. The year after his visit to Birmingham Mendels- 
sohn died, worn out by the fatigue attendant on the composition 
and production of his masterpiece. The Afessiah was given on 
the Thursday, and on Friday the morning performances closed 
with a selection chiefly from the works of Beethoven. There 
were not any operas performed at this Festival, their places being 
more agreeably supplied by miscellaneons concerts, in which the 
singers already mentioned, and in addition to Mr, Braham, took 








part. One of the evening concerts included ‘a piano-forte duet 
between Mendelssohn and Moscheles, who rewarded the attend- 
ance of amateurs from all parts of the kingdom by a brilliant 
performance, which those who were so fortunate as to hear still 
vividly remember. Dr. Gauntlett and Mr. Stimpson officiated 
as organists, and Mr. T. Cooke and Mr. Willy as leaders of the 
band for the morning and evening respectively. The president 
of the Festival was Lord Wrottesley. The receipts were £11,638, 
and the profits £5,508. 

In 1849 the Elijah was repeated on the opening day of the 
Festival, Tuesday, September 4; and on the following day Men- 
delssohn’s Athulie was performed, followed by a selection of 
sacred music. In conformity with ancient custom, Thursday 
was allotted to the Messiah, and on Friday morning Israel in 
Egypt was given. The principal compositions performed at the 
Evening Concerts were Mendelssohn’s Walpyrg a Night, his 
MS. overture to uy Blas, and his Symphony in A minor; in 
addition to which there were also given Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony, and other important selections from his works, and 
those of Weber and Rossini. Several vocalists of high eminence 
appeared for the first time at this Festival. These were Madame 
Sontag (then driven by her husband's misfortunes to return to 
the stage), Madame Castellan, Madlle. Jetty de Treffz, Miss 
Catherine Hayes, Madlle. Alboni, and Madlle. de Meric, amongst 
females; and Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Calzolari, and Herr 
Pischek amongst males, The other principal vocalists were the 
Misses Williams, Miss Stevens, Madlle. de Meric, Signor Mario, 
Mr. Machin, and Signor Lablache. The instrumental performers 
were reinforced by Thalberg and Sainton; Dr. Wesley, and 
Messrs. Stimpson, Simms, and Chipp, officiated as organists, and 
the conductorship was for the first time entrusted to Mr. Costa, 
who has since retained it, and whose pre-eminent ability requires 
no eulogy from us. We may, however, for the sake of the Festi- 
vals and for the interests of music, express a hope that many 
years will elapse before he retires from a position which he alone 
could worthily occupy. The president for 1849 was Viscount 
Guernsey, M.P. ‘The gross receipts of the Festival amounted to 
£10,334, and the profits to £2,448 At this Festival a proof was 
afforded of the affection with which the memory of Mendelssohn 
is cherished by the people of Birmingham. A subscription was 
raised for a colossal bust of the lamented composer, and ample 
funds having been obtained, the commission was entrusted to our 
townsman, Mr. Peter Hollins, who, although the task was beset 
with difficulties, succeeded in producing a highly characteristic 
work. On the morning of the performance of Elijah this bust 
was placed in front of the orchestra, and remained there through- 
out the Festival. It is the property of the committee, and is to 
be seen on the principal staircase of the Town Hall. 

The Festival of 1852 commenced on the 7th of September, 
under the presidency of Lord Leigh. The principal vocalists 
were Madame Viardot Garcia, Madame Castellan, Miss Dolby, 
Madame Anna Zerr, Madile. Bertrandi, Miss M. Williams, 
Madame Clara Novello; Signor Tamberlik, Messrs. Lockey, 
T. Williams, Sims Reeves, and Weiss, and Signors Polonini and 
Belietti. The solo performers were—violin, Sainton; violon- 
cello, Piatti; double-bass, Bottesini; pianoforte, Kuhe; organ, 
Mr. Stimpson. Mr. Costa, whose conducting had commanded 
universal applause at the previous Festival, was again appointed 
to discharge that all-important duty. For nearly the first time 
for fifty years we miss from the list of the leading instrumental 

erformers the name of the venerable Robert Lindley, who was, 
however, worthily succeeded by his pupil, Mr. Lucas. Another 
famous name, that of Dragonetti, the celebrated double-bass, also 
disappears from the list, and is replaced by that of Mr. Howell, 
whose ability has averted fhe loss the orchestra might have 
sustained by the death of his eminent predecessor. ‘The Festival 
opened with Elijah; on Wednesday the programme included 
Haydn's Creation, Mendelssohn’s Christus, and an Anthem by 
Dr. Wesley; on Thursday, in accordance with time-honoured 
custom, the Messiah was performed ; and on Friday Handel’s 
Sampson. At one of the evening concerts Lorely, part of an 
unfinished Opera by Mendelssohn was produced. ‘The Festival 
receipts were £11,925, of which £4,704 were paid to the 
Hospital in the shape of profits. 
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The last Festival, held on the last days of August, 1855, 
under the presidency of Lord Willoughby de Broke, excited 
unusual attention in the musical world from the announcement 
that Eli, an oratorio composed by the accomplished conductor 
of the Festivals, Mr. Costa, would be produced. As usual 
Elijah was given on the first day, and was followed by Zi, 
which attracted an overflowing audience, amongst whom were 
most of the persons eminent for musical reputation, either as 
critics or performers. Those who were present, and recollect 
the ovation that greeted Costa as the sounds of the final chorus 
of his work died away, will not readily forget the scene, which 
was, indeed, not second even to the applause on the production 
of Elijah, stimulated as the public then were by the presence of 
Mendelssohn himself as conductor. Since 1855 £Ui has frequently 
been repeated before the Court, and at most of the great London 
and provincial meetings. It will be again performed in Bir- 
mingham at the present Festival, and we are glad to learn that 
the applications for reserved seats auger well for the number 
and character of the audience on this interesting occasion. 
That—apart from a consideration of its high merits—much 
interest should be felt in Zvi is very natural, from the circum- 
stance that it was written for the Birmingham Festivals, and 
also on account of the singular disinterestedness which marked 
Mr. Costa’s conduct on its production. Besides Zi, Beethoven’s 
Mount of Olives—a novelty in Birmingham—was performed, and 
on the same morning were given Mozart’s Requiem, and a 
selection from Handel’s Jsrael in Egypt. ‘True to their principle 
of encouraging English talent, the committee produced at one 
of their evening concerts, Macfarren’s cantata Leonora, and at 
another Glover’s descriptive cantata Tam o’Shanter. The prin- 
cipal vocalists at this Festival were Madame Grisi, Madlle. Bosio, 
Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Castellan, Miss Dolby, Madame 
Viardot Garcia; Signors Mario, Gardoni, Lablache (of whom 
death has since robbed us), Herr Formes, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Weiss, and Herr Reichardt. The gross receipts were 
£12,745, and the profits £4,091, out of which had to be paid 
about £1,000 for decorating the Town Hall, and ornamenting 
and repairing the organ.—Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, 











AN OPERA BY BERLIOZ. 
(From the Courrier des Bas-Rhin.) 
Srraspure, 16th September. 


One of those pieces of good fortune which seem denied to the 
provinces fell to the lot of the persons who assembled the day 
before yesterday in the saloons of M. Georges Kastner. Our 
learned fellow-citizen had been kind enough to invite them to 
hear M. Berlioz—who is stopping with him for a few days— 
read the book of an opera in five acts, composed for the Académie 
Impériale de Musique, and of which he has written both the 
words and the music. It may easily be conceived what an interest 
was felt to hear a work not yet produced read by the author 
himself, a musician and a poet at the same time, especially when 
that author is already so celebrated. 

The subject of M. Berlioz’s opera is taken from classic antiquity, 
but treated in the modern fashion, not without being adapted, 
as far as the scenic development is concerned, to that exceptional 
style to which the composer of Romeo et Juliette has devoted 
himself. This is tantamount to saying that, under the circum- 
stances, M. Berlioz could not have found a better librettist than 
himself, and that everything will gain from the fact that the 
words and the music of the work, executed in a form and ona 
plan scarcely ever selected up to the present day, have proceeded 
from the same brain. 

The book contains a great number of dramatic situations, 
many of which must produce a striking effect, to judge by that 
produced at the reading. As to the musical situations and the 
melodic motives, the poet has prepared them for the composer 
with quite a paternal weakness, which we fondly hope the 
audience of the Opéra will sanction. They result moreover 
from the very nature of the subject, taken, as we have said, from 
pagan antiquity, by which lyrical art was so highly honoured. 

M. Berlioz has given his opera proportions which are 
strangely grandiose, and has taken care to surround it with all 





the accessories indispensable at the present day for the succeys 
of a dramatic work. Thus the book suggests a brilliant mise- 
en-scéne, Which will call up our Homeric and Virgilian remi- 
niscences ; change of scene, mythological scenes, and a graceful 
and picturesque ballet, or, in other words, so many elements 
which will soften down the tragic nature of the action, and 
heighten the splendour of the spectacle. We must add that the 
symphonetic proportions of the score, to judge by the outline of 
the scenarium, gave promise of being gigantic. 

The rehearsals of the—I was about to betray the title !— 
will commence, it is said, under the especial patronage of His 
Majesty the Emperor, and Paris will soon appreciate the opera 
of M. Berlioz, which is destined, on so many accounts, to pro- 
duce a deep sensation, and of which, thanks to the courtesy of 
M. Kastner, we have had a literary foretaste at Strasburg. 








RICHARD WAGNER'S “RIENZI.” 

A corRESPONDENT of the Wiederrheinische Musik Zeitung, 
writing from Dresden on the revival of the above opera, says :— 

“The opera of Rienzi differs very much from Wagner’s later efforts, 
to which, indeed, it forms a strong contrast. In Rienzi he entered on 
the path of grand French opera, and, with bold youthful fire, freed 
himself in it, to a certain extent, from the purely material elements 
then predominant in his nature. Empty phrases, full of tune, bom- 
bastic pathos, and coarse masslike effects, without delicacy of colouring, 
are there in full force. Deep, heartfelt expression, true character, real 
feeling, and that poetically conceiving, highly coloured style, which 
produces so great an effect in his later operas, rarely occur. It is true 
that the composer of ‘the later operas’ is sufficiently evident in 
many peculiarities and affected mannerisms, a special notice of 
which would here lead us too far, in many detached mo- 
tives, in speculative technicality, and in the attachment to the 
rhetorically-musical element ; but the forms are not yet free from the 
ordinary type, the style is altogether a mixed one, swaying from pathos 
to triviality, and Meyerbeer’s influence is frequently visible, while in 
Tannhduser and Lohengrin, Weber is the composer’s romantic model. 
The sensual tone-painting, which, in Tannhduser, works upon the 
imagination with poetic colouring, degenerates, in Rienzi, into coarse 
noise. But, however far the composer still was, in Rienzi, from his 
deeper intellectual development and enlightened conception, his great 
talent for dramatically-musical description and stage-effect, and his 
bold and daring mastery of technical difficulties, are indisputably 
manifest. The masses move with rhythmical certainty, while 
the recitative and ariosos, in a constant struggle with all the 
wind instruments, possess vigour and dramatic consistence. In the 
midst of the coarse tumult, which causes us to fear we shall 
soon have to stumble over vandal-like ruins in art, a freshly 
daring and fiery power are pleasingly perceptible, and every act con- 
tains certain pieces, not merely short fragments, but long, independent 
pieces, comprising sufficient of what is valuable, uncommon, and 
inspiring, to cause us to say—were only this first opera of Wagner 
lying before us—‘ The composer would be successful at some future 
period, if he really dedicated his talent to art.’—Rienzi has been pro- 
duced at our theatre with great splendour, and with new and admir- 
able scenery, the view of the Forum Romanum being particularly 
effective. After four hours’ enjoyment of this real musical inflic- 
tion, the inevitable result is a feeling of astonishment at the powers 
of endurance possessed by the singers and orchestra—especially by the 
wind-instrumentalists. The opera had been rehearsed with the greatest 
care under the direction of the Capellmeister, Herr Krebs, and the 
entire representation was a successful one; every person engaged 
exerted himself to the utmost. The performance of Herr Tichatschek, 
as Rienzi, was admirable for its dash, grand heroic style of expression, 
and the unimpaired freshness, powers of endurance, and still unbroken 
smoothness of the singer’s voice. The highly fatiguing and dramatically 
important part of Adriano was sung by Madame Krebs-Michalesi, 
with excellent effect. Next to these two artists come Herren Mitter- 
wurzer and Conradi, as the chiefs of the Orsinis and Colonnas. The 
applause from an overflowing house was very great; Madame Krebs- 
Michalesi was called on several times, and Herr Tichatschek after 
ach act,” 


Mancuesrer.—There was a large attendance last week at the 
first of the Monday evening concerts, The vocalists were 
Miss Sara Dobson, Madame Amadi, and Mr. Mann, and part of 
the Manchester Vocal Union. Mr. W.'T., Best presided at the 








organ, Mr, Banks was the conductor, 
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DANGERS OF THEATRES AND ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 


THE greatest danger which the audience of a theatre apprehend is 
from the firing of the building in which they are. Once give them 
ocular demonstration that due provision has been made against accidents 
of this nature, and the causes of panic will be most materially 
diminished. The dread of fire is less reprehensible and more excusable 
than may at first sight appear. On the occasion of the fire at Covent 
Garden Theatre, people were told that had the masquers been numerous, 
hundreds must have been roasted alive before they could possibly have 
got out of the building, and calculating men have ascertained toa 
nicety how many could pass out of such or such a structure before it 
was entirely consumed, and, consequently, how many of the audience 
would be burned. None of these investigations are calculated to allay 
fear in the popular mind, or to prevent panics, and we repeat that panic 
is the cause of fatal accidents in nine cases out of ten. 

Among the few good examples set us by our neighbours in theatrical 
matters is the ostensible provision they make against fire. In every 
Paris playhouse or similar place of amusement, firemen—pompiers—in 
their shining brass helmets may be seen. The audience know that at 
the first alarm of fire they would all be drenched to the skin, and as that 
would spoil their ¢oi/ettes, they carefully refrain from raising an alarm. 
Unfortunately in English crowds there is generally some “ fast ” young 
fellow who imagines it to be fine fun to frighten his companions. But 
if the certainty of a sound wetting were present to his mind, he would 
refrain from indulging in so dangerous a “lark,” and the audience 
themselves would take prompt justice of the offender. In every theatre 
or music-hall the local authorities should insist on mains being erta- 
blished, which should always be charged,and at high pressure. Norwould 
it be desirable that the mains should be hidden out of sight. They should, 
on the contrary, be made as evident as possible. It would not interfere 
with the ornamental appearance or convenience of the house if mains 
ran round the fronts of the different tiers of boxes and galleries. 
Indeed, in that position they would afford the means of cooling and 
purifying the atmosphere, and so improve the ventilation—to the great 
comfort of the audience. Around the box tier of the Porte St. Martin 
a water pipe is carried, which discharges at intervals small fine streams 
of water into the midst of groups of flowers, and which afterwards 
flow away to the drains. It may be that the water has an affinity for 
the noxious products of combustion of the gas, and for the scarcely 
less noxious aspirations of the crowd. The atmosphere certainly appears 
cooler and less disagreeable than in other theatres where this expedient 
is not resorted to. But should the effect of the water be actually very 
slight upon the atmosphere, it is very great upon the faculties of the 
audience, There is a sense of freshness, and perhaps of security, which 
the reader can readily understand, and we are sure would as readily 
appreciate. There is no reason why a similar arrangement should not 
be adopted in all our English places of amusement. The water-rate 
would be comparatively trifling, and well worth the improvement it 
would effect in the ventilation of the interior and the comfort of the 
audience, and the sense of security it would inculcate. People who 
saw streams of water issuing from all parts of the interior of a theatre 
or music-hall would be slow to believe in the presence of fire, from the 
very antagonistic nature of the two elements. It would be no less de- 
sirable to adopt some modification of the pompier system. A couple 
of policemen in the galleries and one in the pit, in charge of distribu- 
tors supplied from the mains, would afford palpable evidence of due 
provision against fire; and, should a “ fast” youth evince a desire for 
a “lark,” by screaming fire to create a confusion, a well-directed volley 
from the barrel would wash the “fun” out of him, Those who sat by 
the side might be inclined to take summary vengeance for their wetting, 
and—provided no bones were broken—no one would regret the cuffs 
the simpleton would receive ; for it is monstrous that people who go to 
be ne should be alarmed and killed because some fool chooses to 
cry Fire. 

If we pass to the consideration of the architectural causes of the 
accident, it will be seen that it was due chiefly to two—the inadequate 
provision of means of egress, and that reprehensible system, which is 
growing more and more common every day, of applying a structure to 
its uses before finished or the work fairly set. 

Taking the last-named evil first, it will be remembered how great a 
boast was made that at the opening of new Covent Garden Theatre the 
workmen left as the audience came in. It is quite true that the main 
substantial portion of the structure had been erected and tested pre- 
viously ; but it would have been infinitely preferable if everything had 
been carefully completed, and as carefully examined beforehand. It is 
now the fashion to do things in a hurry,—a very pernicious fashion, 
and destructive of all art and sound scientific construction. What is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well, and architecture hurried or 





scamped is never worth the money it costs. There are limits to rapid 
building which cannot be transgressed without danger. We may build 
fast enough with glass and iron, but not with brick and stone. There 
must be sufficient time for the materials to set and acquire cohesive 
force, which in many cases is now hardly allowed. ‘We believe that the 
fall of the Hampstead tunnel will be found mainly due to this passion 
for hurry, which led to the supports being removed before the brick 
arches had acquired sufficient solidity and cohesion to resist the super- 
incumbent pressure of the earth. We are not the less lovers of 
diligence because we dislike hurry, nor shall we be deemed “slow 
coaches” because we disapprove of scamped architecture, believing 
that if it be persisted in it will result in some terrible accident which 
is yet without parallel. 

At Sheffield there can now be little doubt that the accident was 
caused by the explosion of gas. Had there been less hurry, all the 
gas mains would have been tested before the public were admitted, and 
not, as it is now proposed to do, after the accident. The evidence of 
one of the witnesses, which carries with it the impress of truth, proves 
that the board over a gaspipe was blown off by an explosion of gas 
following on his lighting a lucifer match, and that previously he saw 
a workman twice put white lead on the top of the chandelier. The gas- 
fitter gives a somewhat different version, and maintains that the board 
was sprung, but not by the explosion of gas. His explanation is, that 
before the panic “ he went with a man to the spot and unfastened the 
boarding to ascertain if there was a leak there. So soon as the inves- 
tigation was finished the man refastened the boarding, but hurriedly, as 
the people were taking their seats; and the boarding not being suffi- 
ciently secured, sprung out of its place, as it would naturally do, being 
bent into a circular shape to fit the bend of the gallery.” This evi- 
dence is unsatisfactory in more particulars than one; for unless an 
explosion had already taken place, how came the fitter to proceed to 
that precise locality to look for leakage? Great stress is laid upon an 
allegation to establish the non-explosion of gas—that the velvet on the 
top of the front of the gallery was not burnt, and that none of the 
ornamental work, though slight, was injured; but as it was positive 
that the volume of gas which exploded was small, and that it occurred 
in space, it is not at all surprising that the velvet was not singed. You 
may explode gun-cotton on the palm of the hand without inconve- 
nience; but clench the fingers and the hand will be shattered. Which- 
ever version of the evidence be accepted, the public can arrive but at 
one conclusion—that if there had been less hurry there would have 
been less chance of accident. The statement even about the board 
springing out of itself, and not admitting of being easily refastened, is 
conclusive evidence upon this point. 

There is, however, another point showing the influence of hurry So 
the accident. The audience knew the building was not finished. They 
saw the temporary entrance, the work going on in front, and it would 
not be unnatural that their minds should be filled with a sense of inse~ 
curity and predisposed to panic. Few would enjoy a meal with the 
sword of Damocles suspended overhead, and a dense crowd may be well 
excused for feeling alarmed in an unfinished structure. This brings us 
to the question of trustworthy supervision and inspection of public 
buildings. If the law is insufficient to secure sound construction in 
edifices of this class it must be amended, in order that they may not 
be opened to the public until examined and certified by a competent 
surveyor. No railway can be opened until examined adequately and 
tested by a government inspector. Every passenger ship must be 
surveyed before she can clear out; and yet in each case the number of 
lives that would be jeopardised by faulty construction is less than 
would be risked by an insecure theatre or assembly-room. In the 
Surrey Music Hall at Sheffield there were upwards of three thousand 
persons, whereas no railway train or emigrant ship carries anything 
like the number. We fully understand and concur in the jealousy 
experienced by people of government interference and control, We ask 
nothing from the State but that it will give the people the power to 
provide for their proper security. The magistrates and town authori- 
ties have now the licensing of all public places of amusement in the 
interest of public morals. Let an equal tenderness for people’s lives 
be shown, and none will be found to object. Churches, chapels, 
theatres, music-halls, and lecture-rooms are not buildings of such cons 
stant occurrence as to call for the service of a large staff of surveyors, 
Where town surveyors already exist these duties could be added with- 
out being laborious; and in other cases the salary of a competent 
architect would not make a large deduction from the county cess. 

The present uncontrolled and dangerous state of things should not 
be suffered to exist. It throws too great » burden upon the profession. 
— Building News, 
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(THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Under the 

management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison.—One Hundredth 
night of THE ROSE OF CASTILLE —On Monday, October 4th, and during the 
week, Her Majesty’s servants will perform Bulfe’s opera, THE ROSE OF 
CASTILLE. Principal characters by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan Pyne, Miss 
M. Prescott; Mr.’F. Glover, Mr. A. St. Albyn, Mr. George Honey, Mr, Bartleman, 
and Mr. W. H. Harrison. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. To conclude with a 
grand Ballet Divertissement by Mdlles. Zilia Michelet, Pasquale, and Morlacchi, 
with a numerous corps de ballet. The band of fifty performers, and the chorus 
of forty voices, selected from the Royal Italian Opera. On Wednesday evening, 
a new grand Ballet Divertissement, entitled LA FLEUR D’AMOUR, invented 
and arranged by M. Petit. The new music composed by Mr. Alfred Mellon. 
Acting-managers, Mr. William Brough and Mr. Edward Murray ; Stage-manager, 
Mr. E. Stirling. Doors open at seven, commence at half-past. Stalls, 6s. ; Dress 
Circle, 53, ; First ditto, 3s.; Upper Boxes, 1s. 6d.; Pit, 2s.; Gallery, 1s,; Upper 
ditto, 6d. ; Private Boxes, #5 5s., £4 4s., £3 3s., £2 2s., €111s. 6d, £1 Is., and 
(for two persons), 10s. 6d. Box-office open daily from eleven to five, under the 
direction of Mr. E. Chatterton. 


ROYAL PRINCESS'S THEATRE. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR. CHARLES KEAN. 
N MONDAY and during the Week will be presented, 


Shakspere’s play of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE: Shylock by Mr. C. 
Kean; Portia by Mrs. C. Kean. Preceded by the farce of DYING FOR LOVE. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—On Saturday evening, 
October 2, will be presented A DOUBTFUL VICTORY. With HUSH 
pas a After which A TWICE-TOLD TALE, To conclude with TICKLISH 


REAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 


SHOREDITCH.—Proprietor, Mr. Joun Douctass. 

Another great engagement. Re-appearance of the cclebrated actress Madame 
Celeste, with Mr. Paul Bedford and Miss Harriet Gordon, who will appear every 
evening in the popular drama of THE GREEN BUSHES, by the kind permission 
of B. Webster, Esq. First appearance aiso of the Great Wonders of the Age, the 
American Boone Children. No advance in the prices. On Monday, Oct. 4, and 
all the week, to begin with THE GREEN BUSHES. Miami (her original cha- 
racter), Madame Celeste; Jack Gong (his original character), Mr. Paul Bedford ; 
Nelly, Miss Harriet Gordon. To be followed by selections from the comedy of 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, by the Boone 
Children. Irish Jig Dancing by Gordon and Isabella Boone. To conclude with 
the laughable farce of THE VILLAGE IN AN UPROAR. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Preciosa.—WMalibran, as well as Pasta, played the part of Otello 
as well as Desdemona in Rossini’s opera, at the Italiens in 
Paris. She only sustained the character of the Moor once, 
however. 

A. C.—Jn the Clemenza di Tito, not in Il Flauto Magico. The 
mistake, though foolish, is not of much consequence. The 
editor, not the publisher, is in fault. 

L, L. L.—Madame Vestris, we believe, was the original Arsace in 
Rossini’s Semiramide, in London. 
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Henry IV. of Castile, son to Juan II., and brother to the 
famous Isabella, succeeded his father in July, 1454. His 
temper was agreeable, and he expended his money so very 
freely, that good-natured calumniators named him the “liberal” 
—this expression not having the slightest reference to his 
political opinions. He kept in pay a body guard 3,600 
strong, officered by nobles, and costumed accordingly. Thus 
did his popularity increase, while the maravedis oozed 
out of his strong box, but, not content to let well alone, 
he sought to become more popular still by proclaiming a 
crusade against the Moors. This plan did not lead to a 
fortunate result, for when Henry carried war into Granada 
it was to no purpose, and though he tried to excuse his own 
inefficiency by the affecting remark that he prized the life of 
one of his soldiers more than those of a thousand Mussul- 
mans, the said soldiers laughed at the clap-trap instead of 
honouring it with bursts of applause. About a year 
after his accession he married J oanna, sister to Alfonso V. 
of Portugal, having put away his first wife, Blanche of 
Aragon, on frivolous pretences, The manners of the young 





queen were of a kind to encourage the propagation of scan- 
dalous rumours. Beltran de Cueva, a cavalier of remark- 
ably handsome appearance, was supposed to be the object of 
her affections, and when, in 1462, she gave birth to a 
daughter, the young princess, though christened Joanna, was 
generally nick-named Beltraneja, in the supposition that 
Beltran de Cueva was her real parent. An adulteration 
of the coin, and a state of anarchy that allowed every owner 
of a castle to become a bandit, afflicted the country, while 
the royal palace was the scene of the most shameless 
licentiousness. 

All this was extremely disgusting to the ancient nobles, 
more especially to the Marquis of Villena and the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, who, falling into disgrace, soon endeavoured 
to screw up the rest to their own level of dissatisfaction. The 
result was, that a body of aristocratic confederates met at 
Burgos, and there took a solemn oath that they would not 
re-enter the service of Henry till he had redressed their 
wrongs. The timid king, instead of attempting to crush the 
conspiracy by a vigorous blow, preferred the method of 
negotiation, appointed a committee of arbitrators, and then, 
being dissatisfied with their decision, repudiated the acts of 
his own nominees. Of course, the malcontent nobles were 
more disgusted than ever, and they adopted a very practical 
mode of manifesting their sentiments. In the vicinity of 
the city of Avila, they set up a scaffold, and upon a chair of 
state placed thereon, they seated an effigy of King Henry, 
adorned with all the insignia of royalty. A manifesto, 
showing the misconduct of the king, having been read to the 
multitude, the Archbishop of Toledo tore the crown from the 
head of the dummy; the Marquis of Villena deprived it of 
its sceptre, the Count of Placencia took away the sword, and 
the rest of the insignia was detached by the Grand Master 
of Alcantara and the Counts of Benavente and Paredes. 
After this dismantling, the poor dummy was rolled in the 
dust, and Alfonso, Henry’s younger brother, a boy of eleven, 
was placed in the vacant seat and received the homage of 
the multitude. This extraordinary scene occurred in the 
year 1465. 

We have been thus explicit with regard to a remarkable 
episode in the history of Castile, that we may prevent the 
more heedless of our readers from being charmed into the 
belief that Henry IV. had a wise Jewish minister, whose fall 
was closely connected with his own deposition. For there 
is a fascinator, named J. Wooler, who, aided by a very ex- 
cellent actor, named W. Creswick, is now endeavouring with 
all the force of fervid eloquence and majestic blank 
verse, to make the crowds who throng the Surrey Theatre 
seriously think that such was the case. Therefore, we most 
solemnly affirm, in opposition to all the teachings of the 
tragic play, called the Branded Race, that Henry IV. never 
had a wise Jewish minister, nor, indeed, a Jewish minister 
at all—a fact deeply to be deplored, but a fact notwith- 
standing. Baron Rothschild sits in the House of Commons, 
and we rejoice to see him there, but a sort of vague un- 
easiness comes over us when we see a Jew in the cabinet of 
Henry IV. of Castile. Nor is our uneasiness at all diminished 
by the circumstance that the Jew keeps his creed a secret 
till the end of the play. That which doth not exist cannot 
put on a disguise ; nothing weareth no breeches. 

So, gentle reader, go and see the Branded Race—for it is 
really worth seeing, but don’t be persuaded that Henry IV. 
had a Jewish minister. And, reader, if you want to know 
what became of Henry IV. after the strange scene in 1465, 
just look out for yourself, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tue concert given on Tuesday, in which Madlle. Piccolomini 
made her first appearance at the Sydenham Palace, and took her 
leave of the English public previous to her departure for 
America, proved eminently successful. Although the terms of 
admission were raised, the ordinary charges at this period of the 
year being changed to half-a-crown and five shillings on the day, 
according to certain contingencies, nearly 10,000 people assem- 
bled, a larger number, unless our memory deceives us, than was 
brought together at any of the Royal Italian Opera Concerts 
during the regular season. So great a crowd furnishes un- 
deniable proof that Mademoiselle Piccolomini has lost none of 
her prestige, and that she is as great a favourite as ever. Indeed, 
her most ardent admirers could hardly have anticipated for 
their “ little pet” so warm a reception as was accorded to her on 
Tuesday, the welcome on her entrance and the farewell at the 
end vieing in persistence and intensity with the most frenetic 
demonstrations at Her Majesty's Theatre. The occasion was 
one, it must be owned, which never fails to elicit peculiar sym- 
pathies from the public. An artist, who, for three years had, 
almost without interruption, been endeavouring and with good 
success to please them, who had earned for herself a high and 
honourable name, and who was never known in asingle instance 
to disappoint them, was about to depart for a distant country 
and to be absent for at least six months. Under the circum- 
stances it was no wonder that so large a concourse assembled, 
and that the highest honours were paid to the lady. That 
London was not entirely denuded of fashionables was shown by 
the brilliant appearance of the company, while the fact that 
every reserved seat was secured further testified to the presence 
of the “upper ten.” 

In combining the services of Signor Giuglini with those of 
Madlle. Piccolomini the directors were fully warranted by his 
great reputation. Moreover the names of Piccolomini and 
Giuglini have become, as it were, inseparable, like those of Grisi 
and Mario, and when one appears the absence of the other is 
never contemplated. Although, of course, Madlle. Piccolomini 
constituted the prominent attraction of the concert, the an- 
nouncement of the appearance of so renowned a singer as Mr. 
Lumley’s “ ey voiced” tenor could not have been without its 
influence. ith Madlle. Piccolomini and Signor Giuglini were 
joined three stellas minores of Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the 
persons of Signors Aldighieri, Rossi, and Castelli. We annex 
the programme, which, it will be seen, comprises some of the 
most effective displays of the two principal singers, and is on 
the whole a very attractive selection of the miscellaneous kind :— 


PART I. 

Overture, “Siege of Rochelle” ade ‘om we 
Duet, “Se fiato in corpo avete” (Il Matrimonio Segreto), 

Signori Aldighieri and Rossi és eos eee 
Aria, “ Ah fors’ é lui” (La Traviata), Madlle. Piccolomini... 
Romanza, “ Spirito gentil” (La Favorita), Sig. Giuglini .. 
Duet, “ Parigi o cara” (La Traviata), Madlle. Piccolomini 

and Sig. Giuglini oe 40s “ ose 
Finale, “ Chi mi frena” (Lucia di Lammermoor), Madlle. 

Piccolomini, Signori Giuglini, Aldighieri, Rossi, and 


Balfe. 


Cimarosa. 
Verdi. 
Donizetti. 


Verdi. 


Castelli , tee tee Donizetti. 


PART II. 

Duet, “Tl suon dell’ arpe angeliche” (I Martiri), Madlle. 
Piccolomini and Sig. Giuglini ed aa ” 
Romanza, “Tu m’ ami” (La Zingara), Sig. Giuglini de 
Aria, “Vedrai carino” (Don Giovanni), Madlle. Piccolomini 
Terzetto, “ Pappataci” (L’Italiana in Algeri), Signori 
Giuglini, Rossi, and Aldighieri Pe 38 «ee 
Romanza, “ Convien partir” (La Figlia del Reggimento), 
Madlle. Piccolomini “° we He one 
Brindisi, “ Libiamo” (La Traviata), Madile. Piccolomini, 
Signori Giuglini, Aldighieri, Rossi, and Castelli : 
Conductors—Signor Arditi and Mr. Manns. 


The readers of the Musical World need not be told how the 
above morceauz were sung. When we have affirmed that 
Sig. Giuglini was in most exquisite voice, and that Mdlle. Picco- 
lomini, besides singing her very best, endeavoured more than 


Donizetti. 
Balfe. 
Mozart, 


Rossini. 
Donizetti. 


Verdi. 





—-« and 
he audience 


air from Don Giovanni, which she gave with remarkable point 
and expression, should have chosen instead the English ballad, 
“T dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,’ which, how much 
soever it may seem to have delighted the hearers, is not one of 
her most striking performances. 

At the termination of the popular brindisi from the Traviata, 
with which the concert concluded, a burst of applause broke 
from the immense audience, and, increasing in intensity as it 
went on, lasted several minutes. Ladies waved their handker- 
chiefs, gentlemen waved their hats, and cries of “ Piccolomini 
for ever” were heard amid the din of voices and the clapping 
of hands. The fair artist, although accustomed to the most 
furious demonstrations, appeared overwhelmed by the enthu- 
siasm of the audience, and endeavoured, in dumb show, to 
convey all she felt. "When she retired a final cheer was given, 


and the crowd dispersing in a brief space of time, the central 
transept became comparatively deserted. 





Dramatic InTELLIGENCE.—The reproduction of The Rivals at 
the Haymarket has proved highly successful, and attracts 
crowds nightly. The cast in general is good, but one or two parts 
might be better supported. Mr. Braid, for instance, should 
not have been entrusted with Sir Lucius O’Trigger, of whom he 
makes a very clodhopper, a bogtrotter, or pig-driver, as far as the 
language is concerned. Nay, he violates propriety of speech, 
even though Sir Lucius in reality belonged to one of the above 
callings. The most uncouth and unsophisticated Hibernian who 
ever came from the bogs of Allen or the gorges of Connemara, 
would never convert “ field piece” into “ falde pace.” Of course 
allowance should be made for an Englishman undertaking an 
Irish part; but surely Mr. Braid is in the habit of daily meeting 
Trish gentlemen, and he must know that his dialect and pronun- 
ciation are gross caricatures. The Sir Lucius O'’Trigger of Mr. 
James Wallack, if not eminently Irish, was eminently genteel, 
and a slight touch of the brogue was all that distinguished it 
from the English gentleman. Mr. Braid, who no doubt remem- _ 
bers Mr. Wallack, should endeavour to imitate him. That 
Sheridan intended the Irish baronet for a perfect gentleman of 
the old school, everybody must admit who knows the play of The 
Rivals ; but which no one could believe who founded his opinion 
on the performance of the actor at the Haymarket theatre. 
Mr. Buckstone’s Bob Acres is by far the best sustained character 
in the comedy. The scene of the meeting in the last act is incom- 
parable. Mr. W. Farren is making rapid progress. A few years 
since we had little hope he would ever arrive at excellence. We 
now willingly admit that he is on the high road to that desirable 
goal, and promises to reach it before long. His performance 
of Captain Absolute was admirable, and in two scenes espe- 
cially—that with Sir Anthony, in which the Captain pre- 
tends ignorance of the lady his father intended for him ; and 
that with Mrs. Malaprop, when the old lady makes Captain 
Absolute read the letter sent to Lydia by the supposititious 
Ensign Beverley—could not be surpassed for spirit and genuine 
humour by any comedian on the stage. Mr. Chippendale’s Sir 
Anthony Absolute is stirling and artistic, but somewhat dry. 
Mr. Howe’s Faulkland is entitled to high commendation, and 
nothing could be better in its way than Mr. Rogers’ David. We 
think the distribution of the ladies’ parts might have been im- 

roved, Mrs. Wilkins, we fancy, should have taken Mrs. 

oynter’s place as Mrs. Malaprop; and Miss Reynolds, we 
are inclined to think, would have succeeded better in Julia 
than in Lydia Languish. On Monday, a fair débutante, in the 
person of Miss Eliza Weekes, from the Brighton and Glasgow 
theatres, made a decided hit as Louise in the comedietta of The 
King’s Gardener. Miss Weekes is short and inclined to 


' embonpoint, but preposessing in appearance, and her counte- 
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nance is full of smiles and life. She pee the part of the 
gardener’s wife with great point and vivacity, and intro- 
duced two songs, which proved that, although she did 
not possess a voice of first-rate quality, she could sing a plain 
song with simplicity and expression. That Miss Eliza 
Weekes will constitute an acquisition to the Haymarket 
company cannot be doubted. Her reception on Monday night 
was flattering, and the retention of the King’s Gardener in the 
bills proves that her success was genuine. Mr. Compton’s 
Galochard, by the way, is one of the most amusing per- 
formances we have seen for some time—At the SADLER’s 
We ts, Mr. Phelps, as a matter of course, has commenced his 
season with Shakspere. Zhe Winter’s Tale has introduced a new 
candidate for histrionic fame in the person of Miss Grace 
Egerton, who sustains the part of Perdita in a manner which 
reflects no discredit either on her christian or surname. A more 
successful first appearance we hardly remember. Face, person, 
and manner are all in favour of the lady, who, moreover, seems 
young. Her talent is undeniable, and Mr. Phelps has to congra- 
tulate himself on so desirable an addition to his company. Miss 
Grace Egerton has also appeared as Marian de Lorme in Richelieu 
with no less success than she didas Perdita in Shakspere’s play. 
-——The Surrey THeaTRE opened on Monday with three new 
pieces—The Branded Race; or, The Fatal Secret; Harold Hawk; 
or, The Convict’s Vengeance; and What's your Game? The first 
is a serious play of grave pretensions, with sounding blank verse, 
strongly-drawn characters, and well constructed plot, from 
the pen of Mr. Wooler; the second belongs to the blue 
ruin and garotte school, and could only find mercy 
on the off-side of Blackfriars bridge; the last is a farce, or modern 
extravaganza. Everything succeeds at the Surrey Theatre, 
especially when supported by such favorites as Messrs. Creswick, 
Shepherd, and Widdicomb—in Lambeth and Borough opinions 
the beau cdéal of tragic, melo-dramatic and farce actors, severally, 
It would be curious to inquire why the inhabitants of southern 
London display such strong sympathies for that class of enter- 
tainment coming under the denomination of “ furioso,” while 
northern London adheres to the “ classical.” Is Pentonville more 
learned and refined than Walworth? or has Mr. Phelps a happier 
knack of instructing his audiences than Mr. Creswick ? Is Isling- 
ton conservative, and Camberwell reformative ? or have the deni- 
zens of King’s Cross acute reasons to stand by the ancients, while 
motives of pith and weight induce the occupants of the New 
Cut to yield their preference to the moderns? We pause for a 
rep, confident that no one will take the trouble to answer us, 
—The Srranp Tueatre, under the admirable direction of 
Miss Swanborough, is gaining for itself a fairer reputation than 
it ever could boast of before. It is now, indeed, a fashionable 
resort, and is a model of a theatre for the performance of vaude- 
villes and comediettas. Mr. Charles Selby is earning for him- 
self the reputation of a Calderon or Lope de Vega. He has 
already written, we are assured, more plays than Shakspere 
and Moliére; and every week beholds a new work of pre- 
tension from his fertile pen. The Strand bills put forth 
no other author. The first piece is by Mr. Charles Selby ; 
the second piece is by Mr. Charles Selby; the third piece is by 
Mr. Charles Selby; and the last piece is by Mr. Charles Selby. 
Mr. Charles Selby’s last new piece is called My Awnt’s Husband. 
It was produced on Monday, and met with decided success, 
being a very merry and neat little farce—In the meanwhile, 
the Otymric has not reposed on its laurels. A new petite 
comedy, entitled A Twice Told Tale, from the pen of Mr. Wooler, 
founded on, or more properly constituting a travestie of, the 
well-known story of King Edgar and Elfrida, was produced on 
Monday, and made a hit, although Mr. F, Robson was not em- 
ployed in the cast. Mr. Lewis Ball sustained the principal 
character with great spirit. 








Nares.—Thalberg has arrived here to recover from his 
long and fatiguing journey in the United States. He has refused 
to play in public, He will pass the winter in the dolce far 
mente. Verdi is expected, some time in October, to superintend 
the production of his last score, Simon Boceanegra, represented 
at the Fenice at Venice, Aroldo will be given afterwards, 





FOUR LETTERS FROM BEETHOVEN TO 
CARL CZERNY. 
COMMUNICATED FROM THE ORIGIN‘LS, BY F. LUTH, 
(From Dwight’s Journal of Music.) 

Tuat Carl Czerny, from his boyhood, to the 26th of March 
1827, a day that excited universal and profound mourning, 
lived on terms of uninterrupted friendship with the hero of 
music, is a well-known fact. Detiet this long period, extending 
over about twenty-six years, he received a great many letters 
from him. The earliest of these are, unfortunately, all lost ; of 
the latter ones, Czerny gave away the greater number to friends 
of his who were desirous of possessing a specimen of the hand- 
writing of the celebrated deceased, and thus, as far as I know, 
he had only nineteen left. These he preserved as a precious 
treasure. 

Of these nineteen letters, the following four will probably 
possess a very great interest for the musical friends of Beethoven 
and Czerny, for which reason I now communicate them. 

The explanations which, for the better understanding of 
them, I have thought it advisable to give, I had from Czerny’s 
own lips. . 


“Dear Czerny,—I cannot see you to-day, but I will come to your 
house to-morrow, for the purpose of speaking with you. I blurted 
out so yesterday; I was very sorry afterwards, but you must forgive 
an author, who would have preferred hearing his work just as he wrote 
it, however beautifully you played it in other respects. 

“Twill, however, publicly atone for this, when the violoncello sonata 
is performed. Let me assure you, that I, as an artist, entertain the 
very best feelings towards you, and will always endeavour to prove it, 

Your true friend, BEETHOVEN.” 


Czerny received this letter the day after his Leebortgens | (1812 

in Schuppanzigh’s band, the E flat major quintet, with win 
instruments, on which occasion, out of mere youthful thought- 
lessness, he had taken the liberty of introducing several altera- 
tions; of increasing the difficulties of certain passages, of 
employing the higher octave, &., &c, For this he was imme- 
diately and justly, reprimanded with great severity, by Beetho- 
ven, in the presence of Schuppanzigh, Linke, and other 
performers. J ; 

One alteration only—namely, the taking the ascending triplet- 
passages in the first movement in both parts, with both hands 
in octaves—Beethoven subsequently approved. 

The violoncello sonata, mentioned in the second paragraph, was 
the one in A major, op. 56, which Czerny, in conjunction 
with Linke, played the following week to Beethoven’s entire 
satisfaction, 

II. 

“My Dear Czerny,—Let me beg of you to treat Carl with as much 
patience as possible; though he may not, at present, get on as well as 
you and I could desire, he will, otherwise, do still less, for (but he must 
not know this) his powers are too severely taxed by the bad arrange- 
ment of his lessons. 

“ Unfortunately, this cannot be immediately altered, therefore, meet 
him as much as possible affectionately, though seriously. Things will 
then go better, under the circumstances, which are really unfavourable 
for Carl. With respect to his playing with you, may I beg you, as soon 
as he has got a proper system of fingering, and keeps time, as well as 
plays the notes tolerably without mistake, then first to direct his at- 
tention to style, and when he has got thus far, not make him leave off 
on account of trifling faults, but to point them out to him at the end 
of the piece. Although I have given few lessons, I always followed 
this method ; it soon forms musicians, and this, after all, is one of the 
first aims of Art, and is less fatiguing for master and pupil. 

“Tn certain passages, such as ga, fg, e f, de, cd, b natural e, etc., 
I should like him, at times, to use all the fingers, as also in the case of 
dg,ce,df, eg, fa, etc, ge, fe,ec, db natural, etc., in order that 
dg may be slurred. Certainly dg sounds, as they say, ‘ pearled,’ 
(played with a few fingers,) or resembling a pearl; but people like, now 
and then, a different kind of ornament. More another time. I hope 
you will receive all this with the love with which I intend it to be said 
and thought. I have been, moreover, and still remain, your debtor. 

“May my sincerity serve you, as far a possible, as a pledge of the 
future payment of the same. Your true friend, 

“ BEETHOVEN.” 
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III, 


‘* My Dear Czerny,—Please give this to your parents for my dinner 
the other day; I cannot, on any account, accept this for nothing. I do 
not, either, require your lessons for nothing, even those already given 
shall be reckoned up and paid you, only let me beg you to have patience 
for the moment, since I cannot yet ask anything from the widow, and 
T have had and still have heavy expenses. For the present, it is so 
much lent, The youngster is coming to you to-day, and I likewise 
shall do zo later. * Your friend, 

“ BEETHOVEN.’s 


Both these letters bear the date of 1815, in which Czerny 

began giving lessons to Beethoven's nephew, Carl. 

zerny protested, naturally, against receiving any payment, 
not on one, but on several occasions, so that Beethoven’s sensi- 
tiveness may have been excited ; hence the strange notion, con- 
tained in Letter III., of wishing to pay for a dinner, of which, 
with his nephew, he had partaken at the house of Czerny’s 
Bien (who then resided in the Hohermarkt, near the Breiter 

tein). 

In how many instances Beethoven manifested a similar feeling 
of irritability towards his best friends is already sufficiently 
known. 

That Beethoven’s idea, contained in Letter II., concerning the 
propriety of not stopping the pupil during the lesson, however 
correct on the whole, is liable to very many exceptions, since 
much depends upon the natural capabilities of the pupil him- 
self, and that it was not carried out by Czerny, are a mere 
matter of course, 


IV. 


“My Dear Czerny,—I have this moment heard you are in a position 
which I really never suspected. Only have confidence in me, and tell 
me in what way matters may be rendered more favourable for you 
(without any mean seeking for patronage on my side). 

‘As soon as I can take breath again, I must speak with you. Be 
assured that I prize you, and am ready to prove this, every instant, 
by deeds. “ With true esteem, your friend, 

‘“* BEETHOVEN.” 


In 1818, Czerny was requested by Beethoven, in a letter which 
the former gave, many years ago, as a present to Mr. Cocks, the 
music-publisher, of London, to play, at one of his last concerts in 
the Grosser Redouten-Saal, the concerto in E flat major, Op. 73. 

Czerny replied, in strict accordance with the truth, that, 
having devoted himself exclusively to tuition, as a means of 
livelihood, and having for many years given more than twelve 
lessons a day, he had been obliged to neglect his own playing so 
much that he could not venture to perform the concerto with 
only a few days’ notice (as Beethoven required), Hereupon, 
he immediately received the touching proof contained in the 
preceding letter of the interest Beethoven took in him. 

He discovered subsequently, moreover, that Beethoven had 
exerted himself to procure him some permanent appointment, 








ARTISTS FORMERLY AT LILLE. 
(From Le Nord Musical.) 
MADAME STOLTZ, 


At the commencement of November, 1853, the manager of 
the theatre produced, for the first time at Lille, the charmin 
opera of the Pré-aua-Clercs. The part of Nicette was ulayed 
by a tall, slim young person, rather pretty than otherwise, and 
yet not poe There was a disagreeable something about 
her which caused people to say: “that person is a shrew.” As 
a singer she had a fresh voice, a shrill soprano—so shrill, that it 
pierced the ears, as a cork-screw does a cork. It was even 
asserted—unjustly, perhaps—that she sang out of tune. Sharp 
voices have a natural tendency to ascend. This is a sign of 
strength and harshness. At any rate, it is certain that, in the 
duet with Girot: “Les rendezvous de bonne compagnie,” the 
young person tried to execute a point d’orgue, after her 
own fashion, and was lost in the clouds, The public 
began laughing, which is far worse than hissing, and 
every time our heroine executed a passage in the higher 
notes, which were her element, after all, the audience remem- 











bered the Pré-ausx-Olercs, and a number of ill-natured “ hushes,” 
prevented the pit from applauding, even when she sang well. 
It was interesting, at such times, to see the irritated actress 
glance round indignantly at the subscribers’ boxes. Her finely 
arched eyebrows were contracted, and covered her eyelids; her 
lips were agitated convulsively, and her cheeks grew purple 
under her paint. Poor thing! She seemed to say, in her help- 
less rage, “ Kill me! but do not humiliate me !” 

Do you know the name of this by no means resigned victim 
of the caprice of a few young men? ‘You would never guess, so 
I must tell you. Well, then, it was Héloise Stoltz, the eminent 
artist, for whom, at a subsequent period, Donizetti composed La 
Favorita,and Halevy, La Keine de Chypre. 

It is said that, when she exercised sovereign sway at the 
Grand-Opéra in Paris, she never liked to remember having once 
played at Lille. This does not astonish me. People are fond of 
dismissing disagreeable recollections from their minds. 

What rendered the position of Mad. Stoltz still more irksome 
at Lille was that Mad. Marneffe made her début at the same 
time. This lady had a voice of infinite sweetness, and, though 
without beauty, without grace, without style, and without any 
experience of the stage, charmed by her very simplicity, and 
possessed real talent without appearing to know it. Thus, all 
the sympathy of the public was given to the one, and all their 
rigour to the other. Unfortunately, Mad. Stoltz was no greater 
favourite with her comrades than with the public. Her haughty 
and disdainful airs rendered her the horror of the whole com- 
pany. The ladies, who are not always kindness personified, 
christened her la desséchée (the shrivelled one), on account of 
her extreme thinness, and the musicians themselves—may 
heaven forgive them for such a want of charity—adopted the 
same unbecoming epithet, when speaking of Mad. Stoltz. 

However, it is not all annoyance in this world. Despite her 
spindle arms, and her bust as flat as the plains of Flanders, 
the fair artist managed to inspire a young lawyer of Antwerp 
with so violent a passion, that he quitted his country, his court, 
and his clients, to come to Lille, and share the triumphs or par- 
take in the reverses of the tender object of his flame. The two 
disproved, however, the proverb, “extremes meet,” for one was 
not fatter than the other, a circumstance which gave rise to the 
following good-natured remark :— 

One evening, as the lawyer and his fair client were talking 
on business matters in a dim part of the stage behind the scenes, 
the dugazon, who was near the spot, said, in a loud voice, to the 
ingénue, “ Good heavens, my dear, what is the matter? I have 
just heard such a rattling of bones.” “It’s nothing,” replied the 
other kind creature ; “it’s Stoltz and her lover embracing each 
other; do not be frightened.” 

You may fancy what was my astonishment, when, ten or 
fifteen years afterwards, I saw the actress, who had been so 
badly received at Lille, play at Paris in La Reine de Chypre, with 
that majestic beauty, that fulness of form, and that imposin 
grace, so different to the angular conformation for which she ha 
been formerly celebrated. Her voice, too, had become full and 
sonorous, from practising the middle and lower notes, In a 
word, although her talent, thus matured and developed, could 
not make the public forget Mdlle. Falcon in dramatic parts, it 
assigned her, at any rate, a place among great artists; which 
no one has since been able to fill. Brun-LavaInne. 

Ir was at Brussels, in 1832, that Madame Stoltz, under the 
name of Madame Ternaux, made her first appearance on the 
stage—in the chorus at the Thédtre-Royal. M. Snel, who was 
then conductor, perceiving her musical capabilities, gave her a 
few short parts. That same year, she was seconda dama at Spa, 
then at Antwerp, at Lille (1833), and Amsterdam (1834), She 
returned to Antwerp, and, a few months subsequently, to Brus- 
sels, where she was not at first much noticed. The character of 
Rachel, in La Juive, was a kind of transfiguration for her; she 
proved herself in it a passionate actress and a powerful singer 
(23rd December, 1835). It was in this part that she attracted 
the attention of Adolphe Nourrit, when the illustrious tenor, 
during his performances at Brussels (June, 1836), played with 
her, He recommended her in Paris, and, on the 25th August 
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1837, she made her first appearance at the Académie Royale de 
Musique. We know the rest. 

Born in Paris, the 13th February, 1815, Madlle. Victorine 
Noel, otherwise Mad. Ternaux, otherwise Madlle. Héloise, 
otherwise Mad. Stoltz, became, on the 2nd March, 1837, before 
one of the sheriffs of Brussels, the lawful wife of M. Alphonse- 
Auguste Descuyer, of Rouen; from whom, however, she was 
afterwards separated.—(Note of the Brussels Guide Musical.) 


ENGLISH OPERA IN NEW YORK. 
(From the New York Musical World.) 

Axovt this time—as the Almanacs used to say—expect English 
Opera, or the rumour thereof. With the regularity of monster 
pumpkins, and other feats of Nature, one or other is sure to 
come round to us in the Fall. This year we are blessed beyond 
mere promise. Thanks to the energy of Mr. Stuart, we have 
the reality—a substantial, if not a piquant, dish of the vernacular 
wedded to sweet sound. 

_ Wallack’s Theatre is a neat little place for opera. In point of 
size it is not an excessive exaggeration of a drawing-room, and 
every one knows that, for pure enjoyment, the music we hear in 
a drawing-room surpasses all other. We have never been able 
to understand why a small theatre should not prosper on music 
as on the drama, There is butasmall difference in the expense 
of a first-class dramatic company and a company of English 
singers—at least, such a company as would suffice for a small 
house. The experiment is now being made, and we trust, for the 
sake of art growth, that it will succeed. 

Mr. H. C. Cooper, the violinist, is at the head of the under- 
taking, and wields the béton of conductor. So good a musician 
ought certainly to have obtained a better orchestra, not only for 
the sake of the enterprise, but of hisown reputation. It grieves 
us to begin our notice with a complaint, but as it is the only one 
we have to utter, we may as well get rid of it at once. The 
orchestra, then, is bad. There are but two first violins, and an 
excess of coarse wood and brass. The gallant two saw away with 
vigour, and do the most under the stimulus of rosin, but the effect 
is not pleasant ; particularly as one of them stops persistently 
out of tune. For the sake of mere softness, half a dozen more 
violins should be added. The chorus is sufficiently strong, aud 
needs nothing but a little taming down. 

Balfe’s inevitable Bohemian Girl, the initiatory effort, was in- 
teresting as the medium by which three new singers were made 
known to our public. Miss Annie Milner has a good soprano 
voice, and sings like an artist. She may be compured to Louisa 
Pyne, without injustice to either. (!) The main difference lies in 
the fact, that whereas Miss Pyne was easy and lively on the stage, 
Miss Milner is not quite easy, and not nearly lively. We were 
astonished at the ability with which Miss Milner gave the music. 
When she has acquired more confidence she will leave little to 
ask for. (Pupil of Mr. Howard Glover.) 

Mr. Miranda, the tenor, has a fine voice, and sings from the 
chest ; not perniciously from the head, like so many English 
tenors. There is volume in his voice, too, and a quality which 
appeals. Mr. Miranda is young enough to make a reputation, 
and it will be his own fault if he does not. He created a furore. 

The basso, Mr. Rudolphson, is, we should suppose, a German. 
He, too, has a fine voice—and knows how to use it, Mr. and 
Mrs. Holman were respectable. Dr. Guilmette completed the 
caste, and sang the music of the Count with his usual grandi- 
osity. (!) Is it wrong to say that there is something tedious in 
the extreme deliberation of this artist ? zo 

Now all these voices are fresh, and all their owners young. 
Is it not a good prospect? May we not look forward to some 
pleasant evenings—growing all the more pleasant as the various 
members of the company become familiar with the trick of stage 
portraiture, in which, it must be confessed, they are a little 
deficient at present? Mr. Stuart's company is so much better 
than any other that has preceded it, that we cannot help thinking 
it destined to form the nucleus of a permanent institution. 

The opera of the Academy of Music—writes the New York 
Poe ogee of Dwight’s Journal, September 18—has been a 
—_ =! rw _ there was an enormous house at the first appear- 

effani, the tenor, in Trovatore. Of course he was 











successful, his powerful telling voice being peculiarly adapted 
for the music of Manrico. After the “Di quella pira,” at the 
close of the third act, he was thrice called before the curtain. 
The Azucena of Miss Phillipps was greatly applauded, and 
Madame Gassier made a fair Leonora. Bernardi, in the Count, 
was almost a failure. The Zrovatore will be repeated to-night, 
and it is rumoured that William Tell will be the next opera. 
Strakosch gives us, this week, a short operatic season of three 
nights at Burton’s Theatre, with Madame Colson, Amodio, 
Brignoli, Labocetta, and Junca the basso. The opening opera is 
La Figlia, to be followed by the Zraviata. The English Opera 
Company, at Niblo’s, is acknowledged to be the finest English 
troupe we have had lately, and the tenor with the queer name, 
Mr. Miranda—who had been very absurdly and injudiciously 
puffed—has turned out to be a good singer. He is young, has a 
fine voice, and will some day take a first rank in the pro- 
fession. This evening an English version of the 7’rovatore will 
be produced. ‘The part of the gipsey mother will be under- 
taken by Mrs. Holman, a lady with a soprano voice, wholly 
unfitted for the part. The Harmonie Society, in accordance 
with an invitation from a number of distinguished citizens, gave 
a grand performance, last Friday evening, at the Crystal Palace, 
repeating the programme they performed at the Atlantic Cable 
Celebration. 

Parr I.—l. Overture, “ William Tell” — Rossini. 2. Chorus, 
“Achieved is the glorious work” — Haydn. 3. Ode, “'The Cable,” 
words by Mrs.Ann 8.Stephens, expressly for the Cable Celebration, to the 
air, “Star spangled banner.” 4. Porter Song, from the opera of 
“ Martha,” Carl Formes—Flotow. 5. Ode, “ All hail,” words by Mrs. 
Stephens, expressly for the Cable Celebration. 6. Grand Hallelujah 
Chorus—Handel. 

Between the Parts the Drum Corps of the 71st Regiment will, by 
permission of Col. Vosburgh, give the “ Drum Polka.” 

ParrII.—1. Overture, “ Fra Diavolo’—Auber. 2. Hunting Chorus, 
“Seasons? — Haydn. 3. Trumpet song, “ Messiah,” Carl Formes— 
Handel. 4. Chorus, “ Awake the harp” (Creation), — Haydn. 5. Duet, 
“The Lord is a Man of War”, (Israel in Egypt), Carl Formes and 
Mr. Nash—Handel. 6. Chorus, ‘Ihe Heavens are telling”—Haydn. 

In addition to the selections, Formes sang a “ Hymn of Peace,” 
the words written by John Brougham, the actor, and the music 
composed by Clement White, an English musician who has 
recently taken up his residence in this city. Between four and 
five thousand people were present. 








La Sirenr.—This opera, lately revived at the Thédtre de la 

Monnaie, was performed for the first time in Paris, the 26th 
March, 1844, and, in Brussels, the 18th November of the same 
year. 
It would be difficult to combine ascore with more intelligence, 
or to make the orchestra agree better with the stage. M. 
Auber knows how to keep up the interest of his audience by an 
ingenious variety in his motives, and by skilful contrasts. His 
vocal compositions are always pure, elegant, and animated, while 
his harmony is full of good taste and spirit. The following is 
an anecdote connected with this piece, and proving the facility 
with which the celebrated composer works. 

At the last rehearsal of the Siréne, M Auber, after listening 
to the overture, tapped his forehead and exclaimed : 

“That is detestable. I will not keep music like that, It 
must be changed.” 

“That is impossible, M. Auber,” said the stage-manager. 
“We have not got time. The piece isannounced in the bills for 
to-morrow.” 

“Pooh! what nonsense! Tell the conductor, and let all the 
band return at midnight.” 

Nine o'clock was striking—nine o’clock in the evening, be it 
understood. 

Installing himself in the theatre itself, M. Auber composed 
a second overture, superintended the copyists, and, at midnight, 
appeared with his new production complete. 

“ Here,” he said. “ Perhaps, it will = worse than the first.” 

It was magnificent. It is one of his best works, and is always 
favourably received, not only in the theatre, but at our concerts. 
—Le GuideMusical. 
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TWIN STARS. 
(From Punch.) 


“The people then took the horses from MADEMOISELLE PiccoLomini’s carriage, 
and dragged it,” &c., &c. 

“On Carvinat. W1sEMAn’s arrival the horses were taken from his carriage, a a 
the people drew it,” &c,—Jrish Journals, Sept., 1858. 


Viva, Signora! Saluto te, Domine! 

Who shall pronounce your ovation ridiculous ? 
Twin in the glory of gay Piccolomini, 

Sce the proud cardinal, excellent Nicholas, 


Which has the pull it would puzzle us direly ; 
Don’t they ride on like a king and a queen? 

Oh, they’re an elegant couple entirely, 
Prince of the Church, and Princess of the Scene. 


His stockings are red as the ripest tomata, 

Her eyes are as bright as the dew-drops on May-day : 
She comes representing the dear Traviata, 

And he as her sister, the good Scarlet Lady. 


“Oh, isn’t it pity,” (young ladies are saying) 
“The portly archbishop don’t wear a moustache, 

Then the dear little songstress would thing she was playing 
A part with her friend, the lamented Lablache.” 


Eh! it’s a glorious procession that passes, 

Boys, shall them brutes pull that couple along ? 
Out with the horses, and harness the asses, 

He’ll pay with a sermon and she with a song. 


Who says that the Cardinal’s looking but glumly, 
Not so well off as is usual for soap ; 

Does he think the fair preacher, sent hither by Lumley, 
Is turning more hearts than the pet of the Pope. 


He mustn’t be jealous, she’s fresh in attraction, 
While he’s been well hacked as a popular star, 

And if triumph depends upon look, voice, and action, 
The actress outshines the old actor by far. 


Yes, 4h non giunge, in earnest simplicity, 
As by our little sonnambula sung, 

Is better to hear than the best Benedicite, 
Growled with full force of monastical lung. 


But pull away, pull away, tatterdemalions, 
And drag the good priest and fair lady for miles. 
What luck for old Erin that rival Italians 
Together contend for her shouts and her smiles! 


Was Joan or Arc Exrcuren ?—This investigator, while 
examining the archives at Metz, in the year 1687, found an 
entry to the effect that, on the 20th of May, 1436, “ La Pucelle 
Jehanne, who had been in France,” came to that town; and “on 
the same day came her two brothers, one of whom was a knight, 
and called himself Messire Pierre, and the other Petit Jehan, an 
esquire,” who thought that she had been dead ; but, “as soon as 
they saw her they recognised her, as she did them.” The docu- 
ment goes on to state that, on the next day, they took her to 
Boquelon, and procured for her a horse, a pair of leggings, a 
cap, and a sword ; and the said Pucelle managed the horse very 
well, and said many things to the Sieur Nicole, so that he felt 
sure that this was she who had been in France ; and she was 
identified by many signs as La Pucelle Jehan de France, who 
had consecrated Charles at Rheims.” After going to Cologne 
and many other places, where she was looked upon as the genuine 
Maid, she reached Erlon, where “she was married to Monsieur 
de Hermoise, a knight ;” and soon after this “the said Sieur de 
Hermoise and his wife La Pucelle came and lived in Metz, in 
the house which belonged to the said Sieur.” The Pére Vigier 
did not set much value on this record (and we cannot blame his 
scepticism) until the next year 1683, when he happened to dine 
with a Monsieur des Armoises, who, after the entertainment, 
gave him the keys of the family library, where, to his surprise 
and delight, he stumbled on a marriage contract between 


* Robert des Armoises, knight, and Jeanne d’Arcy, called Maid 





of Orleans.” This confirmation of the Metz record satisfied him. 
Monsieur Delepierre then refers to some documents found at 
Orleans in 1740, which contains charges under the years 1435 
and 1436, for money given to a messenger, who “ brought letters 
from Jehanne La Pucelle,” and to Jehan de Lils (that being the 
title by which her brothers had beén ennobled), “to help him in 
returning to his sister.” There is a third entry: “To Jehanne 
Darmoises, as a present, made to her on the Ist of August, 1439, 
after the deliberation of the council of this city, for the services 
rendered by her at its siege, 210 livres.” As a last documentary 
evidence, there is a petition from her brother, previous to his 
being ennobled in 1444—a date contradicted by the Orleans 
charge, which was made in 1436. This petition represents that 
“he had left his native place to join the King’s service in com- 
pany with his sister, Jeanne la Pucelle, with whom, up to the 
time of her absence, and since then till the present, he had risked 
his life.” M. Delepierre also urges that at the time of Joan’s 
reputed execution, in the year 1481, there was a common talk 
that she was not dead, but that the English had put another 
victim in her place. Thus the Chronicler of Metz, after relating 
the story of her imprisonment, trial, and burning, concludes : 
“ainsi quon le raconte, car dupuis le contraire a &é prouvé.” 
(As they relate, for the contrary has since been proved.)— 
Dickens's Househoid Words. 





Apvic—E to THE CrrsTaL Patace Company.—We cannot 
close this notice without one or two earnest words to the mana- 
gers of the Crystal Palace Railway regarding the great defi- 
ciency of railway accommodation provided for the public on 
leaving the Palace. So few and far between are the trains, 
that till a late hour in the evening accumulations of weary and 
worn-out visitors constantly encumber the station, and when, 
after long waiting, a train appears, the rush and crowding which 
ensue preclude all but stalwart men and sinewy matrons from 
availing themselves of the occasion; the frail, the tender, and 
the courteous, whatever their just claims may be, according to 
the good old maxim, “ First come, first served,” being invariably 
retarded until they have become reduced to a scanty residuum. 
Such disregard of the public convenience cannot but in the end 
Se fatally against the interests of the Crystal Palace.—J/orning 

erald. 


Mancuester.—On Wednesday, the 22nd ult., M. Charles 
Hallé’s second orchestral concert took place in the Free Trade 


Hall. Madame Clara Novello was the vocalist. Haydn’s 
symphony in B flat, the overtures to Athalie and the Syréne were 
performed by the orchestra. M. Hallé played Weber’s “ Concert- 
stiick” and some Hungarian Airs in his accustomed finished 
manuer, 

Bouroy.—A “Limited Liability Company” has been formed 
for the purpose of building a Music Hall. A board of directors 
has been appointed. Mr. Stewart is to be the secretary. 


Wonrcester.—The Harmonic Society’s last concert was very 
successful. Miss Louisa Vinning, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. 
Thomas were the vocalists. Mr. Davis (harp), and Mr. Mathews 
(flute), the solo instrumentalists. The band played a symphony 
by Haydn (No. 6). Mr. D’Egville was the leader. Mr. Turbutt 
presided at the organ, and Messrs. Haynes and Jones at the 
pianoforte. 

Rio.—A great deal has been said of the cancelling of Madame 
Laborde’s engagement, The management paid this lady 30,000 
francs and gave her a clear benefit to annul it. 

Cosientz.—M. Herz lately gave a very fine concert for the 
benefit of the poor, in the rooms in which he made his début, 
when seven years of age. He had never played at Coblentz 
since that time. He will return to Paris about the end of the 
month, to resume his class at the Conservatoire Impérial de 
Musique. 

Paris.—The management of the ThéAtre-Italien has just 
engaged Mr. A. Harris, the stage manager of the Royal Italian 
Oo “~ ae, Garden, to superintend the mise-en-scéne of Verdi's 

acveth. 
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PIANOFORTE, 


ANDREWS. “Thou art so near and yet so far,” Réverie on Reichardt’s 
popular Lied .. oe oo 
AGUi AR (EMANUEL). “t Sunset glow Pe 
**BACHIANA,” select pieces (Preludes and Fugues) from the Pianoforte 
works of John Sebastian Bach, not included in the forty-eight Preludes 
and Fugues : 
No. 1. ‘‘Fuga Scherzando,” in A minor .. ee 
2. Prelude and Fugue on the name Bach 
Both the above have been pl ayed in public by Miss Arabella Goddard. 
BRISSAC (Jutes). ‘‘ Bella Figlia” (the quartet from Rigoletto 
= le sere” and ‘“‘Ah! fu giusto” (fr om Luisa 


ee ee oe - 


” 


Miller) . 

BURGMULLER (F.) “ oa a » Poika Mazurka" 
FUMAGALLI (A.) ‘‘ CLARICE,” the — correct edition, a “as ple ayed by 

Miss Arabella Goddard... oe 
GOMION (E. A.) “‘Elise,’”’ Romance .. 
HARGITT (C. J.) Three Lieder ohne worte ie 
LINDLEY (R.) Caprice Boh®me, introducing & popular Bohemian melody. 
MONIOT (EvGene). ‘‘A Summer’s Day,” Romance ae 


nwo 


Com COS > 


ooocooo co a oo 





OSBORNE (G, A.) *‘Pauline,” Nocturne .. 


GREVILLE (The Hon, Mrs.): 
Grand March, with Introduction and Quick ned ee" to 
H.R.H, the Duke of Cambridge .. 
Idées Fugitives (in 8 books) : 
Book 1, dedicated to the Rt. Hon. Countess Kinnoull ee 
Book 2, dedicated to Her Excellency the Rt. Hon. Countess Cowley 
Book 3, dedicated to the Rt. Hon. ead Caroline Murray 
L’Amicizia, Notturno, dedicated to the Hon, Mrs, Edmund Phipps 
La Costanza, Notturno, dedicated to the Rt. Hon. Lady de Ros 
Feuilles d’Automne, Valses, dedicated to Miss Cecilia Ellice 
Le Bien Venu, Valse Variée, dedicated to Mrs. Frances Fortescue . 
The Caroline, "Polkas, dedicated to Mrs. Heneage Dering 
The Hampton Court, Polkas, dedicated to the Countess of Mansficid 
ge Waltzes, anda Galop ... ° 
of Quadrilles, dedicated to Tady William Hervey * 
MKORKELL (C.) Souvenir de Gluck (Armide) a 
“La Joyeuse,” Souvenir des Champs Elysées ° 


oe 





REPERTOIRE DES BOUFFES PARISIENS, 


A COLLECTION OF 


QUADRILLES, WALTZES, POLKAS, &c. &c., 


FROM THE 


MOST POPULAR OPERAS 


THE THEATRE 


“Tromb-al-cazar,” Waltz si 
“Réve d’une nuit d’ été,” We iltz oe 
‘Les deux pécheurs,” Waltz 
‘*Les deux aveugles,” Waltz 


os tope 


bobo no bo 


6 
0 
6 
6 


PERFORMED AT 
DES BOUFFES PARISIENS, 
8. d. 


PARIS. 


. ‘Le Violoneux,” Polka 
“Une nuit blanche,” Quadriile  .. oe 
“Vent du soir,” Quadrille 
. ‘Le Violoneux,” Quadrille .. oe 


oe - o oe 


Dr 





PIANOFORTE DU BHT. 


” introducing the celebrated Serenade ‘‘ Com’ @ gentil” 
“This is one of the most effective duets that we have ever listened to.” —Liver pool Mail. 


LINTER (Ricarvo). ‘Don Pasquale, 





TWO FLUTES AND PIANOFORTE. 


“Venice,” dio on the ‘Carnival of Venice,” dedicated to Walter Stewart Broadwood, Esq. .. ve 


MINASI (Antonio). 





bd 
ad 


COO OOOO POPS a 


Sto no @ 


bot 


8. d. 8 
ADELAIDA. ‘The Cuckoo” (“ Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove’ *y .. 2 0 | GROSVENOR (S.) ‘i will go forth in the strength of the Lord God,” Thanks- 
» ——— ” (“TI love the sunshine sigan ‘— Mary giving Anthem for voices and organ .. ee 
owITT) 2 0 | HALEV (F.) “ Lord hear us we implore thee,” Prayer from LaJuive 3. 2 
BALFE (M. W.) ci m not in love, remember,” sung with the ‘gre: atest éclat | ‘‘He will be here” (Il va venir) . 2 
by Mdile. Victoire Balfe as well as by Mr. Charles Braham 2 6 | HARGITT (C. G.) * To-morrow” (“Oh bright and Joyous were the’ days of 
**Ob, take me to thy heart again?” . -— a childhood”) 2 
“One of the most charming melodies Mr. Balfe has ever - composed. mL | MACFARREN (G. A.) ‘* Paquita ? (a I love when the sun has set se sung by 
Liverpool Mail. La Signora Fumagalli 2 
BRAHAM (Caartes). * Persevere, or the Career of Havelock” .. 8 0 | MEYERBEER. ‘This house to love is holy,’ ’ Serenade for 2 sopranos, 2 altos, 
BRUCE (Ernest), ‘‘ When I was young,” sung by Malle. Jetty de Trefiz .. 2 6 | 2 tenors, and 2 basses, without accompaniment in vocal score .. ow oe 
ei “When first you shone before me,” sung by Madame Separate ‘vocal parts each . 0 
Borchardt _.. 20 me The Lord’s Prayer (English ‘and Latin Words) for soprano, 
CRUWELL (Gorr.iep), “Mournfully, sing mournfully,” with violin or flute alto, tenor, and bass, organ ad. “i in score oe 3 
accompaniment .. 26 Separate vocal parts each , 0 
» “Where is the sea,’ ’ With violoncello or ‘tenor accom- ” ‘*Here, here on og mountain,” " Shepherd 3 "Bong, with 
paniment.. 3 0 clarionet obbliga‘ ae as Ae 
DESSAUER (J.) “Quick arise, maiden mine,” sung g by M Malle. Tetty de deTreftz 2 0 | Violoncello or vicin, to the above each . Sa 0 
ENDERSSOHN (M.) “Sweet little Jenny” és Sent ‘* Near to thee,” with violoncello obbligato oe oe oe 4 
“My Mary” .. 2 0 | MONK (E. G.) ‘Go sit by the summer sea” ” “aa a on pe 
FOSTER (Aurce). “Merrily, merrily shines the morn,’ The skylark $ song, | MOZART, “The very angels weep, dear” . 8 
sung by Madame Rudersdorff ~., $4 | PECH (Dr. James). ‘‘ Weeds and flowers” 2 
GREVILLE (The How. Mrs.) ‘‘Oh, T would wend with thee, “love” is .. 8 0 | REICHARDT(A.) “Thou art so near and “yet 80 far?” (one ‘of the most 
Ditto as a duet for barytone and soprano 8 0 | popular songs of the da ay) « Bo) eh “se ae | ae ee 
” “Quand on me donnerait,” duet for sopr: ano | ST. LEGER (8S. G.) ‘*The o! willow tree” ie “ és oe 
and tenor... 2 0 | VIVIER (EvGenr), ‘The Goat herd” (Lechevrier) + she - ok ae 
1 Ditto as a Solo, with Guitar ‘accompaniment . ei 0] ss ‘“‘The Exile” (L’Exilé).. : a 3 
we English War Song, ‘‘Who fears to die?’ The | ret ‘The Fisherman’s Song” (Chanson du Pécheur) oo 3 
words by Alfred Tennyson .. a 2 6} ea “When o’er the meadows green” (with ale accom- 
» National Song, “‘ Now to Arms” 2 6 paniment), sung by Madame _—— ee : oe 38 
- **MaryO’Shane, Ballad, dedicated to MissRowland3 6 Violoncello part to ditto ' ‘ ae ee oe! 
GROSVENOR (S.) “At carly day’s dawning,” May song ES +» « 2 6 | YARNOLD (Lovtsa). ‘The Troubadour’s Lament” <, : oo oe 
LONDON: 


; DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 
DEPOT GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS, 


244, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET, 


eccococooocec]eco 9 
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MUSIC FOR FLUTE AND PIANO. 


R. 8. PRATTEN’S RECREATIONS FOR 


BOOSEY’S REPERTOIR 
PIANO: 


E 








FOR FLUTE AND 


Containing Selections from the BEST OPERAS and other MODERN MUSIC, 
ARRANGED BY J. CLINTON, W. FORDB, ETC., 


1, First Mosaique on the New Opera ee Rigoletto .. Verdi 

2. Second ditto on oe oe ee ee itto .. ditto 

8. Saluti .. ee an .. Canto populare Toscano..Gordigiani 

4. Tra lala oe oe ee oe ditto ee itto 

5. Sieto bello .. oe oe ditto +» ditto 

6. L’Inamorata .. oe ee ditto ditto 

7. Gli occhi neri .. ° - ditto -. ditto 

8. Io sono stato .. ‘a ee os ditto .. ditto 

9. Come per me sereno.. és oe ° .. La Sonnambula. . Bellini 
10. Viravviso .. oe ee ee ° rs ditto .. ditto 
11. Tutto é sciolto “a a oe oe oe ditto .. ditto 
12. Prendi 1!’ anel.. ee oe ee ee ditto .. ditto 
13. Ah fosco cielo—Ah non giunge oe oe ditto .. ditto 
14, Son geloso—Tutto 8 gioja .. ee ee oe ditto .. _ ditto 
16, Caro luoghi—O luce di quest’ anima .. ee Linda ., Donizetti 
16. E la voce—Ah consolarmi .. “ - ‘ ditto .. ditto 
17. Ah! bel destin—Di tu pene ee : ditto .. ditto 
18. Ernani, Ernani, involami.. ee ee Ernani .. Verdi 
19. Solingo errante—Infelice—Viva Augusto, etc. ditto ., ditto 
20. Come rugiada al cespite .. sar 10g ditto ., ditto 
21. Romeoand Juliet .. .. ee Cupuleti .. Bellini 
22, Electric Galop—Kénigsburg Polka te oe ee +» Gollmick 
23. Qui la voce sua soave—Vien diletto ein ciel .. I Puritani .. Bellini 
24, Il rival salver tu Dei—Suoni la tromba.. oe ditto .. ditto 
25. A te, O cara amor, Tolora—Son vergin vezzosa ditto .. ditto 


COS ES CoH CORO COCO DO COM COMO KOKO CORO RO CORORD mm 
ecososcoososooosoooSoscoooSoSococoo” 


Booskry’s RererTorre.—‘‘These arrangements are excellently done; familiar, yet 
sparkling and brilliant, so that any flute player of moderate ability may 
attempt them, and have at the same time the credit of playing somewhat 
difficult pieces. This is the true art of arranging music, and if the Flute has 
not lost all its popularity through the absurd changes in the fingering, they 
will have a large circulation.” —News of the World. 


KUFFNER’S POTPOURRBIS 


1. Weber's Freischiitz a 


4, Weber’s Preciosa 


5. Weber's Euryanthe .. 


6. Original 


8. Boieldieu’s Dame Blanche.. 


11. Ditto .. ee 
12, Ditto ., so 
15. Hérold’s Marie 
16. Le Comte Ory 


17. Airs de Ballet Muette 


20. Guillaume Tell 
21, Ditto .. oe 
22. Auber’s Fiancée 
23. Carafa’s Violette 
24. Fra Diavolo .. 
25. La Bayadére .. 
26. Auber’s Philtre 
27. Hérold’s Zam 
28. Robert le Diable 
29. LeSerment .. 


. 
. 
. 
. 
- 
. 


30. La Médicine sans Médicin = 
31. Le Préaux Clerces .. ., 


IN ONE 


oe 


VIOLONCELLO 


THE 








THE FLUTE: 


A Collection of POPULAR OPERATIC MELODIES for FLUTE and PIANO. 
ARRANGED BY R. 8 PRATTEN, 


Price One Shilling each. 


. Quand je quittais.. 
Nobil signor e 
No caso egual 

Va pensiero 

Ernani involami ., 
. Tuttoesprezzo .. 
. Lamia letizia .. 
. La donna e mobile 
. E il sol dell’ anima 
11. Questa o quella .. 
. Bella figlia.. 


$2 OTM Ore O9 bo ee 


Robert, toi que j'aime . 


13. Introduction and Galop Rigoletto 


14. Miserere—Ah! che la morte .. 


. Il balen del suo 
. Sila stanchezza .. 
. Merci, juenes amies 


18. Ami le coeur d’Hélene .. 


19, Jour d’ivresse 

20. Libiamo, Brindisi 
21. Parigi o cara ee 
22. Di provenza oe 


23, Ah, fors’ e lui 
24, Sempre libera ., 








FLUTE AND PIANO, 


AAMWATAAATAHAMONTROAATE Ee PAF 


ecoscoscecocooamoseoscoasco™ 





82, Auber’s Gustave .. 
83, Ditto 


. Les Huguenots 

. Auber’s Lestocq .. 

. Le Cheval de Bronze 

. Auber’s Actéon 

. Adam’s Postillon .. 
41. Les Chaperons Blancs 
. Les Soirées de Rossini 
44, L’Ambassadrice 


* Prison d’Edimbourg, Carafa 


46-7. Le Perruquier de la Régence 


52. Le Brasseur de 

53. La Regine d’Adam 
54. La Reine d’un jour 
55. Don Juan ae 
56. Spontini’s Vestale.. 
61. Beethoven's Fidelio 
63, Auber’s Zanetta .. 
66. Catharina Cornaro 
67. Le Duc d’Olonne .. 
70. Thomas Riquique.. 


ston 











ROMBERG’S 


- 


VIOLONCELLO. 


LARGE VOLUME, BOARDS, PORTRAIT AND PLATES, PRICE THIRTY SHILLINGS, 


IMPORTED BY BOOSEY AND SONS. 


SCHOOL: 


Robert le Diable 
Huguenots 


ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


Trovatore 


ditto 
ditto 


Les Vépres Siciliennes 
ditto 


ditto 


Traviata 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


AAAAATAIARMAAAAAAMAAAWMAWF 


ecocecoesoemcoocoooostoo™ 


Being a complete Theoretical and Practical School for that Instrument ; in Two Parts ; illustrated by figures representing the manner in which 
the Violoncello should be held and played, Second Edition. 





BOOSEY and SONS’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street, 
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TO BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY NEXT, 





Price 2s, 


“DAYBREAK,” 


NEW SONG, 







BY 


LONGFELLOW, 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


M. W. BALE E. 
















A wind came up out of the sea, 





And said: “O mists! make room for me.” 






It hailed the ships, and cried: “ Sail on, 





“Ye mariners, the night is gone.” 





And hurried landward far away, 





Crying: “ Awake! it is the day.”’ 





It said unto the forest : “‘ Shout! 





Hang all your leafy banners out !”’ 






It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 





And said: “O bird, awake and sing!” 





And o’er the farms: “O chanticleer ! 





Your clarion blow, the day is near.” 





It whispered to the fields of corn: 





* Bow down, and hail the coming morn.” 







It shouted through the belfry-tower : 





“ Awake, O bell! proclaim the hour.” 







It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 





And said: “ Not yet! in quiet lie!” 





BOOSEY AND SONS’ 
Musical Library, 24 and 28, Hollesestreet, 










GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


FREDERICK DENT, 
Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker 


TO THE QUEEN AND PRINCE CONSORT, 
Anv {Maker of the Great Clock for the Wouses of Parliament, 
61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, 


No connection with 33, Cockspur-street. 


Allen's Hllustratey Catalogue 


Of Portmanteaus, Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, Travelling Bags 
with square openings, and 500 other articles for travelling, by post for twostamps. 
ALLEN’S PATENT SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAU, with four Comi- 
artments. 
. ALLEN’S PATENT DESPATCH BOX, with and without Dressing Case. 
ALLEN’S PATENT TRAVELLING BAG, with square opening. These articles 
are the best of the kind yet inveuted. 
J. W. and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable Barrack-room Furniture and 
Military Outfitters (see separate Catalogue), 18 and 22, Strand. 


REY HAIR RESTORED TO ITS ORIGINAL 
COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, Rheumatism, and Stiff Joints 

cured by F. M. HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR AND FLESH 
BRUSHES. They require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot 
get out of order. Brushes, 10s. and 16s. ; Combs from 2s, 6d. to 20s. Grey hair 
and baldness prevented by F. M. H.’s Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s, and 5s. 
Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, London. [Illustrated pamphlets ‘‘ Why Hair 
becomes Grey, aud its Remedy,” gratis, or by post for four stamps. Sold by all 
chemists and perfumers of repute. 


NEW MUSIC for violin, flute, cornet, concertina, har- 
monium, and string, brass, and reed bands. A catalogue to be had gratis 
on application to Boosey and Sons, 24 and 28, Holics-street. 























EW ITALIAN SONGS.—“ 1] Mattino” and “La mia 

pieta,” by Guglielmo, price 2s. each. ‘‘Tristezza,” by Campana, 2s. A 

cheap edition of Gordigiani’s fifty most popular songs in one volume, 2ls.— 
Boosey and Sons’, Holles-strect. 


ORDMANN’S TOWER SCENE from “ I] Trovatore” 
for the pianoforte, including ‘Ah che la morte,” and the ‘‘Miserere,” 
Fourth edition, price 3s,—Boosey and Sons, Holles-strect. 








ORDMANN’S “M’ apparri tutt’ amor,” a brillant and 
popular arrangement of Mario’s celebrated: song in Martha, as a piece for 
the pianoforte, price 8s.—Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


ALFE’'S NEW SINGING METHOD, price 5s., in- 
cluding sixteen original ballads and songs, with a large selection of valuable 
exercises forming the most attractive clementary work ever offered to the public. 
*‘A boon to all students in the divine art.”—Liverpool Mail. , ,“ The best work in 
English.”— Weleome Guest, Boosey and Sons, Holles-strect. 


S. PRATTEN’S 100 operatic airs for the flute, price 

@ is. 6d. R.8. Pratten’s recreations for the flute and piano, containing the 
2 rarer airs from Verdi’s operas, &., 24 Nos , 1s. each.—Boosey and Sons, 
olles-street. 











” ] R. GOLLMICK has produced a set of Pianoforte 

pieces, which will be found highly attractive, not only from the beauty of 
the airs, but from the taste and skill with which he hastreatedthem.” Theabove 
is extracted from a critique in the I/lustrated London News, on the Twelve German 
Volkslieder, adapted as popular pieces for the pianoforte by Adolph Gollmick. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. Boosey and Sons, Holles-strect, 


ADAME OURY’S MARTHA, New Grand Fantaisie 

for the Pianoforte, price 4s., uniform with the celebrated fantaisics on 

Trovatore, Traviata, and Rigoletto, by the same composer. Also, just published, 

by Madame Oury, The Bohemian Girl, 3s. ; Oberon, Polka de Salon, 3s.; Robert 
toi que j'aime, 4s. ; Chorus, Luisa Miller, 3s. Boosey and Sons, Holles-strect. 





Published by Joun Boosey, of Castlebar-hill, in the parish of Ealing, in the 
County of Middlesex, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles-street. Sold 
also by Reep, 15, Johu-street, Great Portland-street; ALLEN, Warwick- 
lane; Vickers, Holywell-street; Keira, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; 
G. ScHEURMANN, 86, Newgate-street; Joun SHEPHERD, Newgate-atreet ; 
Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars. Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, 
es a and Glasgow ; for Ireland, H. BusseLt, Dublin; and all Music- 
sellers, 

Printed by Witttam Spencer Jounson, ‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin's 
lane, in the Parish of St. Martiu-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex.— 





Saturday, October 2, 1858, 











